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TRAINING OF TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


The Delegation of the Workers’ Party of Korea headed by Comrade 
Kim If Sung before leaving Pyongyang to attend the Twenty-Second 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


Choi Yong Kun, President of the Presidium of the Supreme People’s 
Assembly of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, received the 
visiting Burmese Parliamentary Delegation on October 17 
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FOR FRESH 


The historic Fourth Congress of the 
Workers’ Party of Korea held in September 
called upon the working people to wage a 
-vigcrous struggle to scale the high peak of 


me. Socialism. 


The recent Party Congress, which review- 
ed the brilliant victories of our people in 
revolution and socialist con- 
and demonstrated the brilliant 
ly applied Marxism-Leninism to the situa- 
tion at home, outlined on the basis of the 
successes achieved tasks for taking a new, 


higher peak and presented bright prospects. 


The Party Congress outlined detailed 
Seven-Year Plan (1961-67) 
which will mark a decisive period in the 
building of socialism in our country and 


- set forth ways of carrying out the tasks. 


' Basic tasks of the Seven-Year Plan are 
to turn the country into a socialist indus- 
provided with modern industry 


and mechanized agriculture by effecting 


a technical and cultural revolutions and bring 


about an epochal improvement in the peo- 
ple’s living. 
The Seven-Year Plan provides for reali- 


zation of the socialist industrialization and 
~ fuil-scale 


technical reconstruction. When 
the Seven-Year Plan is fulfilled, we shall 
have a powerful independent industry 
which is equipped on up-to-date lines and 


relies on solid domestic raw material base, 


shall have a developed agriculture which 


employs modern machinery and applies the 


achievements in chemistry. And the peo- 
ple who have been emancipated from 
exploitation will be freed from arduous 


In 1967, the last year of the current 
Seven-Year Plan, we shall produce as much 
goods as were turned out in fourteen years 
following the liberation, from 1946 to 1959 
manufacture in 13 days the 
equivalent of what was produced in one 
year 1944 under the Japanese colo- 


VICTORIES 


niai rule. ¢ 
By 1967 our country will rank among the 
advanced industrial nations in per capita. 
output of major industrial goods. ; 
During the Seven-Year Plan period, on 
the basis of the speedy rise in production — 
and labour productivity, national income 
will increase 2.7 times, real incomes per — 
family of factory and office workers wilt 
more than double and the peasants at large — 
will enjoy the living standards of the well- 
to-do middle peasants. 4 
Our country will become tax free during 
the Seven-Year Plan period. Income tax 
from factory and office workers, agricultur-— 
al tax-in-kind from peasants and local taxes 
will be totally abolished. > 
Increased government expenditure for so- 
cial welfare and cultural measures—social 
security, education, public health, ete.— 
will enable the working people to enjoy 
greater benefits. Ey: 
The fulfilment of the Seven-Year te 
will improve the people’s living and further — 
reinforce the revolutionary base set up in’ 
the North, and open up a new decisive 
phase in the struggle of the Korean people 
for unifying the country by the Koreans 
themselves through peaceful means on 4 
democratic basis after compelling the U.S. 
imperialist army to quit South Korea. 
The grand Seven-Year Plan holding o t 
bright prospects represents the lofty will ol 
the Workers’ Party of Korea which is striv- 
ing for the good of the people, for their 
bountiful, happy life, represents the ardent 
desire of our people who are striding ahea@ 
and, still not satisfied, racing ahead to 
reach the goal of communism shoulder to 
shoulder with others and relieve the South 
Korean brothers of the worst privations in 
4,900 years under the tyrannical rule of the 
U.S. imperialists and their lackeys. pk 
Our people are firmly determined to ac 
complish the difficult but glorious tasks ol 
the Seven-Year Plan, displaying the same 
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spirit as they exhibited in fulfilling: the 
Five-Year Plan in two and a half years, 
a they are sure of victory in their strug- 
(gle. 

Our people have laid a solid foundation 
for still bigger leap forward. Our heavy in- 
dustry manufactures various types of 
machines and equipment we need; our light 
industry, provided with a solid raw materi- 
al base, produces in two days as much 
fabrics as were turned out in one year be- 
tore liberation; and our agriculture employs 
electricity and machinery and applies the 
latest achievements in chemistry. We have 
created this solid economic foundation in a 
few years since the war thanks to the sea- 
soned leadership of the Workers’ Party of 
Korea. 

The Party Central Committee headed by 
Comrade Kim Il Sung has always taken 
‘inte account the objective demands of soci- 


al development and the desire of the mas- . 


ses in working out a correct line, and cor- 
rectly organized and mobilized the masses 
for the implementation of the line. 


_ Under the brilliant leadership of the be- 
oved leader Comrade Kim I! Sung who 
always strives for the good of the masses. 
relies on the unfathomable might of the 
masses, correctly organizes and mobilizes 
them for the implementation of the Party 
jine, our people have never yielded io diffi- 
culties nor flinched before hardships. 

The correct policy of the Party and the 
» seasoned leadership of the Party Central 
Committee headed by Comrade Kim Il Sung 
and the united force of our people who are 
closely rallied around the Party—these con- 
stitute the only guarantee of fresh victories. 

Confident of victory, the Korean people 
are marching forward for fresh victories. 

The working people are making a deep 
study of the report on the work of the Par- 
ty Central Committee made by Comrade 
Kiin If Sung at the Fourth Party Congress 
and other Party Congress documents, They 
study the Party Congress documents with 
all their hearts to have a full understanding 
of the tasks set before their respective 
spheres and find ways of implementing the 
tasks. 

In all places of work throughout the 
country, mass meetings have been held to 
discuss ways of fulfilling the tasks put for- 
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ward by the Party Congress, to explore 


latent reserves for increased production and 


ways of practising economy. 

The year of 1962 will be of particular 
importance in the struggle for scaling the 
high peak of. the Seven-Year Plan. The 


Party has set forth the task of taking six - 


heights in 1962: five million tons oi grain, 
250 million metres of fabrics, 800,000 tons — 
of marine products, houses. for 200,000 
iamilies, 1,200,000 tons of steel and 15 
million tons of coal. 

Fulfilment of these tasks means tackling 
difficult problems in beating the targets oi 
the Seven-Year Plan, and will pave the 


way ior pre-schedule accomplishment of the a 


Seven-Year Plan. 

It is by no means an easy task to take 
the six heights. 

The Seven-Year 
increase in industrial production at an 
average annual rate of 18 per cent. But the 
rate of increase set 
cenit—is higher than the average rate. 

The Party has called for fulfilment of the 
tasks for 1961 ahead of schedule and full- 
scale preparations for tackling the tasks 
for 1962. In response to 


to fulfil this year’s tasks ahead of schedule 
and reach within the fourth quarter of the 
current year the production level to be at- 
tained in 1962. 

Active endeavour is being made by all! 
working people to tap as much latent reser- 


ves as possible, improve skill and technical — 


level, achieve good results in mass techni- 
cal innovation movement and rationalize 
the production-technical process in order 
to increase labour productivity and produce 
better quality goods. 


Gur people, making continuous innova- 


tions and uninterrupted advance, 
achieved one success after another. 
Our people are confidently marching 
ahead 
Congress, closely united around the Party. 
The Korean people will, as they did in 


the past, win brilliant victories following — ae 


the road blazed by the Party, continue te 
strive for everlasting world peace, remain 
true to the strengthening of the indestructi- 
ble unity and solidarity of the socialist 
camp, and stint no effort to firmly defend 
the eastern outpost of socialism. 


Plan provides jor the | ‘zg 


for 1962—25.6 per 


this call, our - : 
Chullima riders are wholeheartedly striving 


have 3am 


along the road shown by the Party — a 


struction, 


 nomy. Now that 


Korea S Seven-Year Plan 


— Its Significance and Specific Features — 


HWANG MYUNG DUK 


The historical Fourth Congress of the Work- 
ers’ Party of Korea summed up the great vic- 
tories the Party and people had won in the 
country’s socialist revolution and socialist con- 
and outlined the perspective Seven- 
Year Plan. 

The Seven-Year Plan is a great blueprint de- 
signed for a decisive advance in socialist con- 
struction. It is also a grandiose programme for 
the prosperity and development of the epieey 


and the happiness of the people. 


In the short post-war period the Korean peo- 
ple under the leadership of the Party had suc- 
cessfully completed the socialist transformation of 
the relations of production in town and the 
countryside, had completely liquidated the colec- 
nial lopsidedness in the national economy, the 
evil aftermath of the protracted Japanese rule, 
and had laid a firm foundation for socialist in- 
_ dustrialization. 
" Today our country, which had been a back- 
ward colonial agrarian country and which was 


reduced to ashes in the war, has been turned in- 
to a socialist industrial-agricultural country with 


a firm foundation of independent national eco- 
the sources of long-standing 
backwardness and poverty are gone forever, our 
people enjoy a blessed life, with no worry about 
food, clothing and housing. 

The achievements we attained are great, but 
we kave scaled only the first height of socialism. 
_ By laying a foundation for industrialization we 
have made a first giant stride towards ihe tech- 
nical and cultural revolutions. 

In order to scale a yet higher height of so- 


— cialism and crown the Korean revolution with 
mee decisive 
country must be realized, solid material and tech- 


victory, the industrialization of the 
ies basis of socialism be created and the peo- 
gp ple's living be improved radically. This is the 
lawful demand of the country’s social and eco- 
See development. 
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The decision of the Fourth Congress of thes 
Workers’ Party of Korea says: “The basic tasks 
of the Seven-Year Plan are to realize the tech 
nical and cultural revolutions, to turn our coun- 
try into a socialist industrial state with a mode 
industry and a developed agriculture, and to 
radically improve the material and cultural 
standards of the people.’’ <e 

The Seven-Year Plan is an embodiment of the 
consistent policy of the Party on promoting s 
cialist construction at full speed and the ver 
expression of the unanimous wish of our peop. 
who are all-out in building a prosperous and 
mighty country. 


% * i 


The successful fulfilment of the Seven-Year 
Plan will be of great political and economic sign 
ficance in the development of the revolution 
our ea and in socialist ieee. 


changes will take pies in the country’s cial 
construction. ' 

During the period, the gross value of indust ial 
output will increase roughly 3.2 times, of whic ¥ 
the production of the means of production will” 
increase 3.2 times and that of consumer goods | 
3.1 times. z 

The rates at which both the production of means 
of production and that of consumer goods grov vo 
are high and the gap between these two groups 
is inarkedly narrowed down. All this reflects the 
correct line of the Party, the line of decisive Ly 
accelerating the socialist industrialization while 
radically improving the people’s living. 

In 1967, the last year of the Seven-Year’ Plan 
output of major industrial goods will rise: pig 
granulated iron to 2.3 million tons, steel to 2.8 
million tons, coal to 25 million tons, chemical 
fertilizers to 1.7 million tons, cement to 4.3 
lion tons, eleciricity to 17,000 million kwh, 
fabrics to 500 million metres. The output ol 
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marine products will reach 1.2 miilion tons. 

_ The above figures are indicative of the fact 
that in the Seven-Year Plan period the socialist 
industrialization will be realized in our country 
‘and our country will be developed into an ad- 
vanced industrial state. 

_ In the same period the average annual increase 
in the gross value of industrial output is expected 
to reach 18 per cent. By the end of the Seven- 
Year Plan we _ will reach world level in the 
per capita output of major manufactured goods. 
In the single year of 1967, our country will be 
able to produce much more manufactured goods 
than were produced during the whole period of 
the preceding Five-Year Plan. 

Great changes will also take place in our agri- 
culture during the Seven-Year Plan period. The 
success already attained in irrigation will be fur- 
ther extended and consolidated, and all-round me- 
chanization will be carried out. More than 80,000 
tractors (in terms of 15 h.p.) and 14,000 lorries 
will be working on the fields. 

Arable land will be added by 500,000 jungbo 

of newly reclaimed land and the irrigated paddy- 
fields be increased by 200,000 jungbo. 
_ The annual average increase of agricultural 
‘production will be 13 per cent: in 1967 the 
gross grain yield will amount to 6.6 million ions. 
‘The production of industrial crops, meat, milk, 
vegetables and fruits will be boosted. Thus the de- 
mand of the population and light industry for vari- 
ous farm products will be fully satisfied. 

The ratio of industrial and agricultural growth 
will be roughiy 10 to 7 in the Seven-Year Plan 
period. This bespeaks that agriculture will keep 
abreast with industry. 

In the same period modern houses for 600,000 
peasant households, various cultural and welfare 
establishments will be built in the countryside. 
And our rural villages will be turned into a boun- 
tiful, cultural socialist ones. 

Great successes will be attained in the realin 
of the cultural revolution, one of the cardinal 
tasks of the Seven-Year Plan. Our science will be 
elevated to world level at an early date. In the 
Seven-Year Plan period a compulsory two-year 
technical education in addition to a universal 
seven-year scnooling will be introduced and more 
than 460,000 technicians and junior specialists 
as well as some 180,000 engineers and specialists 
will be turned out. As a result, the number of 
engineers, technicians and specialists per 1,000 
working people will be 108 in 1967. A large 
army of over 800,000 technical personnel—this 
constitutes a radical change in the life of our 
people who were behind others in the technical 


civilization. 


Thus, our will be converted into a 


country 


country with a modern industry, a developed agri-_ _ ‘ 


culture. advanced science and technology and a 
flourishing culture. 

The radical improvement in the people’s living 
is one of the central tasks of the Seven-Year Plan. 


A new change will take place in our people’s 


living on the basis of all-round technical innova- 


tion and the subsequent rise in production. The 


national income during the plan period will in- 
crease 2.7 times, or 9 times greater than the pre- 
war 1949 level. The accumulation funds will in- 


crease 2.8 times and consumption funds 2.4 times 
during the Seven-Year Plan period. This means 


that, proceeding from the basic tasks of the Seven- 


Year Plan for realizing socialist industrialization | 
of ine country and the radical improvernent of the 


living standards of the population, a steep rise, — 
together with the high rate of extended reproduc- 


tion, will be 
standard. 


On the basis of the growth of production and — 
labour productivity, the real incomes per house- aa 
hold of factory and office workers and the real ae 
income of the peasants will be more than doubled — 


respectively. 
The imposition 


effected in the people’s living — 
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of taxes will be completely 


abolished in the near future, with the result that 


the tax system, the legacy of the old society, will 


be put to an end once and for all. Free education, __ 3 
free medical treatment, and other state expenditure 


for social 
will give more benefits to the working people. 


Ail this guarantees our people a yet happier, . 


more bountiful and cultural life. 


and cultural needs of the population 


The Seven-Year Plan is a grandiose program- 


me which wili bring about a substantial change 


in the development of our revolution and socialist — i 


construction. 


The fulfilment of the Seven-Year Plan will fur- 
_ ther fortify the revolutionary democratic base in~ 
the North and bring near the day of peaceful uni- 


fication of the country. 
The Seven-Year Plan, when fulfilled, will fur- 


ther strengthen the foundation of the independent eS 
national economy in the North, which constitutes 


a material asset for relieving, in the future, the 


South Korean people from the mire by restoring 


the South Korean economy. 

Thus socialist construction in the North con- 
stitutes a decisive factor for the compiete victory 
of the Korean revolution. 

Fulfilment of the Seven-Year Plan will enhance 


further the prestige of our country in the inter- 


national arena. 


The fact that our country, once a backward 
coicnial country in the East, will make in a short 
period epochal progress on the road of socialism 


and become a wealthy, mighty and advanced in- 


dustrial country will not only be the pride of the 
Korean people, but will give fresh encouragement 


to the peoples of many countries in Asia and 
Africa. 
Moreover, the emergence of a socialist indus- 


trial country in Asia will further strengthen the 
eastern outpest of peace and socialism and con- 
tribute to strengthening the world socialist camp 
and to maintaining and consolidating peace. Thus 
through the fulfilment of the Seven-Year Plan, 
our country, a link of the international revolu- 
tionary front, will carry out the internationalist 
obligation imposed on it by the international com- 
munist and labour movement. “Korean Commun- 
ists and people regard their struggle for socialist 
construction and the unification of the country 
as a link of the common struggle of the world 
people for peace, national independence and _ so- 
cialism and regard it as the internationalist obli- 
gation imposed upon them.’’ (Kim I] Sung) 

As Comrade Kim I] Sung pointed out in the 
Report to the Fourth Congress, for the successful 
execution of the Seven-Year Plan the basic eco- 
nomic line of the Workers’ Party of Korea, the 
line of priority growth of heavy indusiry with 
simultaneous development of light industry and 
agriculture, must be upheld and science and cul- 
ture be developed in an all-round way. 


The Workers’ Party of Korea laid down the 
line of the post-war economic construction with 
far-sighted perspective for the country’s pros- 
perity. In the future, too, we will strictly follow 
this line and will make a new leap forward to- 
wards another higher peak of socialism. 


The Seven-Year Plan, the grand programme 
for the country’s socialist construction, has char- 
acteristic features distinct from the preceding 
plans. 

Whereas the rehabilitation of the old factories 
and enterprises was the main task in the Three- 
Year Plan and rehabilitation continued to some 
extent during the Five-Year Plan period, the 
Seven-Year Plan calls for iarge-scale reconstruc- 
tion, expansion and new construction. 


In the previous plans main emphasis was iaid 
on building the skeleton of heavy industry and 
various other branches of the national economy, 
but in the Seven-Year Plan the main stress is 
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laid on reinforcing and putting flesh on tne skele- — 
ton in order to further strengthen in every way 
the country’s self-supporting economy. 

While strictly adhering to the Leninist princi- 
ple on the priority growth of heavy industry — 
throughout the Seven-Year Plan period, the Work-— 
ers’ Party of Korea, in the light of the specific ~ 
conditions of the country, in the first 3 years 
plans to concentrate efforts on radically improving — 
the people’s living by rapidly developing light 
industry and agriculture on the basis of better — 
equipment and more effective use of the existing 
heavy industry base. Then in the remaining four 
years, emphasis will be put on decisively fortifying 
the material and _ technical basis of socialism 
through the further expansion of the heavy in- 
dusiry base and the improvement of its technical 
equipment, while further improving the livelihood 
of the people. 

The Seven-Year Plan envisages the continued 
nigh tempo of growth in all branches of the na- 
tional economy. The Chullima (winged horse) — 
speed in production and construction means a 
maximum speed with which our people, masters 
ef a new life, will continue to make innovations 
and advance to expedite the complete victory of 
socialism and the unification of the country. . 

The grandiose programme of the Seven-Year 
Plan will be carried out with credit by accelerat- 
ing the great Chullima movement, the general line — 
of the Workers’ Party of Korea in socialist con- 
struction, and by giving full play to the advan-— 
tages of the triumphant socialist system and the 
might of the self-supporting economic foundation — 
which has already been laid. 


Today, our heroic working class that was vic 
torious in the battle for scaling the first height in 
the building of socialism, surmounting difficuities 
and hardships, is all-out to perform the militant 
tasks of the Seven-Year Plan with re- doula 
vigor. And we have every reason to believe tha 
the colossal Seven-Year Plan will be fulfilled sue 
cessfully. . 

Today our position is incomparably better than § 
at the time when we carried out the post-war 
Three-Year Plan of rehabilitation on the debris, ef 
at the beginning of the Five-Year Plan when we 
found ourselves in a difficult situation internally 
and externally. The victorious socialist system 
whose vitality is inexhaustible is displaying 
superiority and the potential power of the self- 


(Continued on page 5) 
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Today the entire Korean people, upholding the 
‘programmatic tasks set forth by the Fourth Con- 
gress of the Workers’ Party of Korea, have gone 
all out to carry them into effect. 

During the Seven-Year Plan our country will 
take a decisive step forward in socialist indus- 
trialization and the material and technical founda- 
tion of socialism will be further strengthened, 
resuting in an epochal improvement in the living 
' standards of the people. 

In turning our country into a socialist power 
with a modern industry and a developed agricul- 
ture, socialist industrialization and the technical 
revolution are the first essentials. And the tech- 
nical revolution is unthinkable apart from the 
training of technical personnel. 

This was the point when Premier Kim I] Sung 
said in his report ‘to the Fourth Congress of the 
Workers’ Party of Korea as follows: 

“Today, with the technical revolution surging 
high in all branches of the national economy, the 
demand for technical personnel is keenly felt as 
never before. No further progress will be possible 
without keeping the training of technical person- 
nel in step with the high tempo of development 
of the productive forces and technical revolution 
‘in our country.” 

Thus, the development of our revolution at the 
present stage has brought to the fore the problem 
of iechnique and training of technical personnel 
as one of the most important tasks to be tackled. 

Speaking of the training of technical personnel 
in our country, mention must first be made of the 


Kim  Chaik Polytechnical Institute students at the 
practice factory attached fo the Institute 


enormous successes achieved in public education 
as a result of the correct educational policy of 
the Workers’ Party of Korea and the Government 
of the Republic. 

‘Education suffered much in our country in pre- 
liberation days. Owing to the colonial obscuration 
policy of the Japanese imperialists, only 35 per 
cent of the children of school age were “enrolled 
in the primary school and no more than 18 per 
cent of the total primary school graduates could 
go io middle school. 

In the 86 years of their inhuman coionial rule, 
the Japanese imperialists enforced coloniai slavery 
education, providing education only for the chil- 
dren of a handful of landowners, dependent capi- 
talists and high-ranking officials, while strangiing 
nationai culture of the Korean people and ob- 
structing by every means the training of national 
cadres. 

They blocked the road of education for the ab- 
solute majority. Working people who wanted to 
give their children an education came up against 
a formidable obstacle because of their poverty. 
Property status and socia! standing of the parents 
were the first consideration in letting children in 
school. The obstacle also took the form of “‘ex- 
amination’ or “donations” and “dues” which were 
beyond the financial capacity of the parenis. 

The Korean people put up a staunch struggle 
for securing their rights to education and a happy 
future for their children against the colonial edu- 
cational policy of the Japanese imperialists. 

In particular, Korean Communists led by Com- 


rade Kim Ii Sung set forth the line of ‘free, com- 
pulsory education’ in the Programme of the 
Fatherland Restoration Association, calling the 
popular masses to the struggle for its realization. 

The cherished dream of our people came true 
after liberation, which they owed to the intelli: 
gent educational policy of the Workers’ Party of 
Korea and the Government of the Republic. 

Universal compulsory primary school education 

was put into effect in 1956 in our country, which 
was followed up by the introduction of compulsory 
seven-year education in 1958. 
_ Today, our country is covered by networks of 
primary schocls, middle schools, technical schoois 
and institutes of higher learning. The number of 
universities and colleges alone is 78. Thus, our 
youngsters are all receiving education, growing 
up in happiness and becoming trustworthy buil- 
ders of socialism-communism. 

In the 16 years since iiberation a total of 
4,650,000-odd youth and _ children have had 
schooling at educational establishmenis of all 
levels, and over 133,000 engineers, specialists 
and technicians equipped with advanced sciences 
and technology have been turned out. 


Our country is now one of the leading coun- 

tries in the world with regard to the expenditures 
on education per head of the population. 
, At present there are more than 2,530,000 pu- 
_ pils and students in our country, attending free 
of charge schools of all levels ranging from pri- 
mary school to university. Many are even re- 
ceiving scholarships. This means that a quarter 
of ‘he population is getting school training. 

In recent years radical changes have taken 
place in the educational system of our country. 
In 1959 measures were taken to reform the pub- 
lic education system into one conforming to the 
fresh demand of our social progress. 

What is, then, the fresh demand of our social 
progress? 

The unparalleled rate of our economic devel- 


_ opment makes it imperative for our working peo- 


ple to acquire not only general knowledge of 
sciences but also of modern technology and _ tech- 
nicai skills. 


In this connection, Premier Kim Il Sung said: 

‘Technique is needed everywhere. Now, with- 
out modern technique our national economy can- 
uot go ahead even a step.’”’ He emphasized that 
all the working people should master more than 
one technical skill. 


Exactly this new requirement of the social de- 
velopment of our country has put in the fore- 


_ ground the task of equipping the students with 


advanced technical skills and high general know- — 
jedge of sciences, which will help our students 
to become comprehensively developed builders of — 
socialism and communism. 

These practicai requirements could never be — 
met under the old system of education. Under ~ 
the former system of senior middle school, em- 
phasis was put particularly on the raising of the — 
level of general knowledge and education in pro- 
duction technique was almost entirely ignored. — 
with the result that the senior middle schooj 
graduates were not adequately prepared for so- 7 
cialist upbuilding. More, they met with many — 
difficulties in the study of science and technology — 
after entering colleges. . 

The reorganization of senior middle schools in- | 
to higher technical schools has made it possible — 
to do away once and for all with the shortcom 
ings of the former system. 


Thus, a decisive step forward has been taken — 
in establishing the socialist educational system — 
which aims at training cadres capable of or-_ 
ganically linking education with production, 
theory with practice, that is, training versatile 
personnel. be 

Especially, at the personal instruction of ~ 
Premier Kim Il Sung technical colleges an L 
higher technical schools have been organized at 
major factories and enterprises enabling the 
workers to study while working. 


Thus, our modern factories and — z 
have been converted into powerful bases for 
training technical personnel while engaged in ~ 
production. ; 

The establishment of technical colleges at fac- 
tories was possible only under conditions in which 
the material and technical foundation of the in 
dustrial enterprises had been strengthened with 
modern technique, the technical and cul ta 
standards of the working people had risen and 
large-scale factories possessed a considerable | 
number of technicians, specialists and scientists. — 
The organization of technical colleges at factories — 
was the wisest and boldest step making it possible — 
to give the working youth higher education and — 
closely combining production with moder 
science and technology. 

In the one year of its existence the factory, 
college has proved its unquestionable merits in 
practice. It has now been confirmed that the face 
tory college is the best form of education pro 
viding the possibility of training competent per a 
sonnel for the socialist system. x" 

The advantages of the factory college have — 
become evident. All the students are conscious — 
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and ardent and active in the pursuit of knowledge 
and make surprisingly rapid progress in their 
studies, for they are working people who have 
already accumulated a definite amount of experi- 
ence in production, and are tempered physically 
and spiritually. Also, the advantages are mani- 
_ fested in the fact that the students have favour- 
able conditions for creatively applying the ac- 
quired knowledge of advanced science and tech- 
nology directiy in the practice of socialist con- 
struction. This gives them an enormous oppor- 
tunity of enhancing their scientific, theoretical 
standards and improving their technical skills and 
practical abilities. 


Learning technological theories relating to 
their jobs, the worker-students attend the lectures 


' with the utmost attention, and have the possibili- 


- ty of immediately introducing the acquired know- 
' ledge in their production activities. 

The worker--students, whose thirst for know- 
ledge is boundless, who are activists in production 
and whose technical and theoretical level rises 
as they learn, are effecting great innovations in 
production. They are torchbearers of technical 
innovations. 


The engineering institute set up in the area of 
Koosung is attended by workers of the Koosung 
Machine-tool and other factories. Work is so or- 
ganized as to allow the worker-students to form 
shifts solely by themselves. This has made it pos- 
sible for them to operate ihe metal model-mak- 
ing shop all on their own. Thus, what they learn 
in class helps them to become more skilled in 
work, while their practical experiences help them 
understand more easily in class. The result is that 
they have put forth more inventive suggestions 
than before. In only nine months, for instance, 97 
innovation and rationalization proposals were pur 
forward, of which 35 have been introduced in pro- 
duction. The worker-students always overfulfil 
iheir assignments by more than 20 per cent. 


The factory college provides favourable condi- 
tions for raising the worker’s level to thai of the 
engineer in technical skills and scientific know- 
ledge. This has not only made for continued in- 
novations in production, but also for a higher level 
of production culture at the factories and enter 

prises. 

Another merit of the factory college is to be 
seen in the fact that necessary conditions and 
equipment facilitating the worker-students’ study 
of the latest science and technology are amply 
provided without any particular arrangement, be- 
causc the college is equipped with the latest tech- 
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nology and technically modernized. 

Under the circumstances in which the demands 
for technicians and specialists have grown immen- 
sely as a result of the unprecedented development 
of the country’s productive forces, the factory col- 
lege enables us to train an army of new technical 
personnel directly from among the working class. 
It offers opportunities for promoting the compre- 
hensive spiritual and cultural development of the 
worker-students and for closely combining edu- 
cation and production. 

Also, with the front-rankers receiving higher 
education without leaving their jobs, an impetus 
has been given to the development of production 
and technique. 

Thus, it can be said that the factory college is 
the typical and model form of education in closely 
combining theory and practice. Hence, various 
forms of education enabling workers to study 
while working (factory. colleges, refresher courses, 
correspondence courses, etc.) should be further 
strengthened. 

Proceeding from this, the Workers’ Party of 
Korea and the Government of the Republic are 
going to greatly increase the number of such fac- 
tory colleges, which will undertake to train more 
than half of the iechnical personnel to be turned 
out during the Seven-Year Plan period. 


At present our country has entered a period 
of great upsurge in the cultural revolution. 

In response to the appeal of the Workers’ Party 
of Korea for everyone to attain the level of 
knowledge of a junior middle school graduate or 
higher and acquire more than one technical skill, 
a struggle is afoot among the entire people to ac 
quire scientific knowledge and master technology. 


Today, all the factories, enterprises, and construc- 


tion sites are not only places of production and 
construction, but also schools where technical per- 
sonnel are trained and where the working people 
acquire knowledge and master technique. — 

To name a few examples, at the Hichun Preci- 
sion Machine Factory 60 per cent of the entire 
workers are studying while working, at the Koo- 
sung Machine-tool Factory 61 per cent and at the 
Heungnam Fertilizer Factory 59 per cent. ' 

(OYE? ATO seme! 
monium nitrate shop of the Heungnam Fertilizer 
Factory 115 workers, or 75 per cent, are taking 
courses ai various regular educational institutions. 


And all of the 31 members of the twice Chullima — 


Work-team headed by Kim Suk Tai are attending 
colleges or specialized schools. 
The same 


I] 


total of 153 workers at the am-_ 


applies to the rural areas. In the 
Banghak-ri village, Kim Chaik County, North Ham- 
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kyung Province, for instance, 820. out of a total 
of about 2,000 villagers are enrolled in various 
types of educational networks, with 56 attend- 
ing college, 10 studying in the correspondence 
course of college, 28 attending higher specialized 
school. They are being trained to be technicians 
and specialists. 

At all the factories, enterprises and construction 
sites and in rural viilages where sparks of pro- 
duction and _ innovations are shooting up, the 
ranks of worker-students attending either college 
or specialized school are expanding with every 
passing day. : ; 

And, there are also two-year pass-on-tech- 
nique courses and three-year technical courses in 
factories, enterprises and construction sites, the 
former aiming at training skilled workers of a 
high standard and the latter helping workers pre- 
pare themselves for the examinations for licenses 
of technicians or engineers. These courses help 
towards raising the technical level ag our working 
people as a whole. 

At the state agro-stock farms and agricultural 
co-operatives, too, there are three-year agro-tech- 
nique courses which are open primarily in the 
farmer’s slack season. 


Then there is the graduation qualification ex- 
amination at schools of all Jevels and the techni- 
cal licence examination, which serve to rapidly 
raise the technical qualification of the working 
people under the active assistance of the state. 


The Seven-Year Plan, as Premier Kim I] Sung 
characterized it, is a plan for the technical re- 
volution. 


Technical innovations in all fields of the na- 
tional economy require, above everything else, 
people possessing the knowledge of science and 
technology. That is why we are stepping up our 
efforts for carrying through the line of the Work- 
ers’ Party of Korea and the Government of the 
Republic for training technicians and specialists 
more, faster and better. The compulsory nine-year 
schooling comprising iechnical education will be 
introduced during the Seven-Year Plan period. 
This will be an event of epochal significance for 
‘the deveiopment of public education in our coun- 


,try: 


Thus, the Seven-Year Plan will see the number 
of machine-building engineers, who will play the 
key role in full-scale technical innovations, grow 
more than 1.5 times, chemical engineers 7 times 
and electric-power engineers over 8 times. 

To add to this, greater numbers of technicians 
will be trained in the food industry, daily-neces- 
sities industry, fishing industry and animal hus- 
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bandry, where the need for technical personnel 
is growing rapidly. This will decisively strengthen 
the technical forces in these branches. 


It is envisaged that by the end of 1970 the — 


number of engineers and specialists will go up to 
more than 230,000, and that of technicians and 


_ junior specialists more than 600,000. To reach this 


goal, by the end of 1967, the last year of the 
Seven-Year Plan, 176,000 engineers and special- 
ists will be trained; the number of institutes 
of higher learning will increase from 78 to 128 
with the enrollment rising from 97,000 to 227,000. 
Thus, the number of engineers and specialists in 
industry will rise 10 times, in agriculture 7.3 
times, the number of economic specialists 8:2 times 
and doctors 4.4 times. 


During this period more higher technical 
schools will be opened, with a 24.7-fold increase 
in the number of students. Thus more than 
460,000 technicians and junior specialists will be 
added. 


For the purpose of strengthening the techni- 
cal training work, the material and technical 


foundation of various educational institutions will 


be further expanded and consolidated. During 
the Seven-Year Plan in the sphere of higher edu- 


cation alone, over 1,300,000 square metres of 
school buildings will be newly erected, which in- 
cludes the extension of the facilities of the 
Kim eI] Sung University. 


Besides, it is envisaged that a huge sum will 
be spent on education to provide necessary la- 
boratory equipment for the training of scientists 
and technical personnel specializing in atomics, 
electronics, automation and _ remote control 
technique. 


Together with this, to ensure a higher quality 


in the training of technicians and specialists, a 
prominent place is’ given to the problem of im- 


proving the qualifications of teachers and step- | 


ping up the training of scientists. At the same 
time the contents of instruction at the classes 
Should be substantially improved in close connec- 
tion with general principles of Marxism-Leninisra 
and the specific reality of the Korean revolution. 


Today our educationists, upholding the correct 
educational policy of the Workers’ Party of Ko- 


rea and the Government of the Republic, are dese 


voting all their energies and talents to the cause 


py 


of rapidly raising our scientific and technological — oe 


standard to world level, in order to fur- 


ther promote socialist construction and ensure 
the thriving and development of our science, tech- 


nology, education and culture. 
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ORKERS of the Kim Chaik “an 
W Iron Works take great 
pride in their factory which they 
call a “Communist factory’? and 
a “factory for the unification of 
the country.’ There is a good 
reason for the smelters of this 
iron works to have such high 
opinions of their works, for they 
know that it has a promising fu- 
ture. 

From the office of the chief 
of the Technical Department 
one can command a gocd view 
of the factory. 

The giant figures of blast fur- 
maces, electric hearths, coke 
ovens and others come _ into 
view. 

Oh Jin Keun, the Technical 
Department chief, began to teil 
us about how the iron works will 
look tomorrow. He had five 
volumes of blueprints and ex- 
_planatory notes in front of him. 
According to the directions 
put forth by the Fourth Con- 
gress of the Workers’ Party of 
Korea, he said, the iron works 
will develop in the next ten years 
into a big metallurgical combine 
with an annual production of three 
million tons of steel. And by the 
end of the Seven-Year Plan the 
iron works will produce 1.8 mil- 
lion tons of steel annually. 

To this end, a_ big blast 
furnace of 1,719 cubic metres, 
two 100-ton capacity converters, 
blooming shop will be built in 
addition to a plate rolling shop 
with an annual production capacity of one mil- 
lion tons. When completed the combine will turn 
cut nearly 20 times as much steel products-- 
rails, pipes, sheet plates, etc.—as was produced 
in the pre-liberation days. 

“The establishment of such a large metallurgi- 
cal base will not only greatly step up the indus- 
trialization in the North but will play an im- 
portant role in developing industry when Korea 
is united. At the same time it will be a powerful 
material guarantee for making the country strong. 
The iron works has a giant construction pro- 
gramme. 

The extensive expansion of the furnace shop 
would require greater production of coke. 
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The blast furnaces of the Kim Chaik Iron Works 


A Grand Future 
Steel Base 


On the lower reaches of the Soosung River, 
four coke ovens with 65 chambers will be built 
and the production of coke will go up to 2.2 mit 
lion tons. 


The giant construction programme for the big 
blast furnace, coke ovens and others will require 
shipment of coking coal and limestone in enor- 
mous quantities. 


According to a scientific estimate, everyday 
no less than 6,333 wagons will be running in and 
out of the factory compound. Of course, one rail- 
way station can hardly bear all these burdens. 
They are going to build two railway stations to 
be used exclusively by the iron works. Loading 
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and unloading will be done by machines and 
belt-conveyors will do the carrying. 

A fire-proof brick factory with an annual pro 
duction capacity of 184,000 tons and a big com- 
bined rolling shop, 400 m. in width and 1,200 
m. in length will come into being, too. It will be 
equipped with an 1,150 mm. _ blooming mill 
and 20 other types of up-to-date rolling ma- 
chines. This shop will turn out every type of stee! 
products needed in the country. 

In addition a chemical shop producing a wide 
range of chemical products and scores of other 
medium- and small-size shops will be constructed. 

Indeed, the iron works will be up-to-date in 
every sense of the word. 

In the next ten years, it will produce more than 
seven times as much major products as now though 
there will be only little increase in the number of 
workers. The works will be highly automated. 

In the furnace shop everything—raw imaterials 
in store, charge of the furnace, the flow of gas, 
the temperature in the hot blast stove, the quantity 
of blowing, etc., etc.—will be shown by the auto- 
matic gauges. The rolling shop will be completely 
automated. Television will be used for communi- 
cation. 

Then the workers will be freed from hard la- 
bour, as much will be done by the press-button 
method. But more products will come out, that is 
why the workers call their factory a “communist 


undergoing repairing 


7” 


factory. 

Engineer Oh ended the explanation with these 
words. 

‘Even one whole day would not be enough for 
one to go around our works in the future. It will ~ 
occupy 4.5 million square metres, extending from a 
Songpyung to Ranam with three railway stations ~ 
in between. It will be an iron city within a city.” 

Leaving the office of the Technical Department 
chief, this reporter thought of the past, present 
and the future of the iron works. The two blast 
furnaces with daily production capacity of 700-800 
tons each seemed to be towering in the sky, like — 
the symbol of the heroic Korean working class. 
Now the daily production level of the steel shop. 
is over the 800 ton mark. Every shop is register- 
ing a new production record every day. 4 

Before liberation the Japanese imperialists spent | 
six years to build an iron works here in order to 
ship to Japan plenty of pig iron gotten from the — 
magnetic ore of the Moosan mine. However, at 
that time the record output of pig iron was 380 


é 


tons a day. re 


In the pre-liberation days there were two blast 
furnaces here. But one of them stopped opera-— 
tion in December 1942 owing to the collapse of 
the furnace lining and the foundation. And during 
the Korean War (1950-1953) launched by th 
U.S. imperialists the works was reduced io ashes, — 
Some 7,800 U.S. bombs were dropped on it, and 
it was bombarded by some 1,200 U.S. war-ships. 
When the war ended twisted columns were alt 
there was left. 


But the Korean people were not discourage 
Firmly convinced of ultimate victory in the wa 
the Workers’ Party of Korea and Premier 


for this iron works along with ali the branches 
the national economy even in the difficult period 


: of war. 


The war entered the most arduous period in 
1951. But the Party and the Premier paid gre at 
concern to the training of technical personnel who 
would be needed in the post-war reconstruction. It 
was at this time a specialized evening technical 
school, courses for training specialists and a tech 
nical school were opened in the factory. : 


As a resuit of such far-sighted programme, if 
October 1954 coke oven No. 1 came to life agaili 
and on May Day in 1955 blast furnace No. 1 
was put into operation. Immediately after that the 
second blast furnace and coke oven were built 
witn our own materials, technique and equipment 
and labour. The construction of the steel shop 
with an annual production capacity of 500,000 
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tons was finished in a little more than one year. 


In the meantime, the ranks of engineers, speci- 


_alists, and technicians were expanded to more than 


COO and some 2,600 highly skilled workers were 


trained. 


The Kim Chaik Iron works of today and its fu- 
ture would be inconceivable without the well-ad- 
vised leadership of Premier Kim I] Sung who 
visited the works five times after the war. On 


-eacn occasion he inspected every shop of the 
-works from one end to the other. 


When he came to the iron works in March 
1959 he set before the employees of the works 


the task of developing the works into a big metal- 


national economy of South Korea when ihe coun- 


lurgical combine so as to restore the devastated 


try is unified. 


Inspired greatly by the instructions of the 


Premier, the designers worked collectively to draw 
up blueprints in a brief span of time. 


= 


Now the great blueprint of the Party and the 
Premier for unified Korea is being translated in- 


to reality. The historical Fourth Congress of the 


solution 


Workers’ Party of Korea pointed out in its Re- 
that the Kim Chaik Iron Works would 
be ceveloped in the coming ten years into the big- 
gest metallurgical Combine with an annual pro- 
duction capacity of 3 million tons cf steel. 


The scale of construction is enormous and there 


is a great deal of work to be done. 17.5 million 


cubic metres of earth work should be done, 1.62 
million cubic metres of concrete tamping should 
be done, machines and equipment with the total 
weight of 230,000 tons be installed. 


{Continued from page 8} 


Supporting economic foundation is immeasurably 


strong. 
The seasoned leadership of the C.C. of the 
Workers’ Party of Korea headed by Comrade 


ikim I] Sung and the great unity of the Party 
and the people—these are the firm guarantee for 
all victories. 

At present the Korean people have before them 


important militant tasks of fulfilling and over- 
fulfilling the plan for the year and of scaling the 


‘six heights” in the next year—the six goals set 
for 1962 are: 5 million tons of grain, 250 million 
metres of fabrics, 800,000 tons of marine pro- 


ducts, housing construction for 200,000 house- 
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Molten steel flows into a laddle 2 
Nevertheless, our heroic working class is filled ay 
with the firm determination to complete the == 
gigantic scale construction which requires up-to- 
date technique ahead of schedule. 
= 
on. 
holds, 1.2 million tons of steel, and 15 million : 
tons of coal. oa 
These ‘‘six heights’? are of particular impor- “Pil 
tance in the fulfilment of the current Seven-Year Ege 
Plan. Our people will maintain continuous inno- m 
. ss ; % 
vation and uninterrupted advance and march to- ‘ 
wards a higher eminence of socialism. a 
Brilliant is the future of the Korean people ote! 
who are marching forward upholding the pro- Pt: 


gramme set forth by the Fourth Congress of the 
Workers’ Party of Korea, the guiding force of 
our victories. Invincible is the cause of the Korean Pe 


people who, leaping on Chullima, are vigorously # 
marching forward toward the high eminence of sy 
socialism along the path indicated by the Party, | 
for a united and thriving country. a 
15. ta 
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A part of the finishing shop 4 


Dukchun Automobile Factory 


On the eve of the Fourth Congress of the 
Workers’ Party of Korea from every corner of 
the land came one piece of good news after an- 
other about fresh labour innovation. Among the 
news that struck me most was that about the Duk- 
chun Automobile Factory. Now, the Dukchun Auto- 
mobile Factory turns out 30 cars a day. 

Originally the factory started as an automobile 
accessories manufacturing plant. And it was to- 
wards the end of 1958 that it made its first lorry 
on a trial basis. But the figure went up to more 


than 120 in 1959, then jumped to 3,000 in 1960. 
However, this year has witnessed a fresh up- 


surge. The workers and technicians of the factory 
determined to greet the Fourth Congress of the 
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Workers’ Party of Korea with greater labour re 
sults turned out 3,008 lorries by September 4, 
completing this year’s plan 4 mouths ahead of — 
the set time. 

Now it has reached the level of 30 lorries 4 F 
day, which means more than 10,600 lorries a 
year. Brand new lorries crowding the spacious 
compound impressed me as I passed the factory 
front-gate. a 

According to Bai Soon Chul, head of the plan — 
ning section, the factory will keep turning out 
“Victory-58,” the 2.5-ton lorries with much im — 
provement. ; 

Presently I was taken to the office of the direc: 


ar 


tor who received me warmly. The director e} 
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plained to me in detail about the factory: 

“In reality it has only been about one yeer 
and a half since our factory started producing 
automobiles. Actually up until February last year 
we were making ~preparations. It was only in 
March last year that the regular production of 
lorries began.”’ 

I decided to see the whole factory. 

What impressed me was that the factory was 
better equipped than two years ago when I first 
visited it and nearly every machine was !abelled 
with “Hichun,’’ ‘‘Koosung,” or ‘‘Dukchun.’’ Ma- 
chines made in our country! 
than two-thirds 
equipmeni you see in our factory are made in our 
couritry. After the Enlarged Plenum of the Party 
Ceniral Committee held in August last year which 
called for an overall technical innovation, we our- 
selves produced 179 machines.” 

Li Hung Kyoo, my guide, a young engineer, told 
me. 


“More of the machines and 


According to the young engineer, in November 
1958, when they turned out the first lorries they 
were short of many kinds of machines. Parti- 
cularly, they had hardly any highly efficient 


_ Specialized machines. Such being the case, when 


(he question of production of lorries was taken up, 
some conservatives were very scepiical. 

The worst bottleneck was lack of machines to 
make frames. They needed a 3,000-ton press, but 
at that time no such giant press was to be found ii 
our country. (Later, of course, a 3,000-ton press 
was made at the Ryongsung Machine-building 
Plarit.) 

Even some technicians thought that it was im- 
possible to turn out car frames without a 3,000- 
ton press. But metal worker Pak Dong Kwan de- 
cided to do something about the situation. He 
studied the question for some time, and finally 
came up with a new idea. A small 400-ton press 
could be used successfully for this purpose. His 
idea worked and car frames were turned out en 
masse. 

But, difficulties did not end there. They had 
frames now, but they had no machines to punch 
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noles in the frames. But, this problem was solved 
with the help of the mobile boring machine in- 
vented by young technician Kim Hyung Hai. 

Then they had to find a way of making valves. 

The factory primary Party committee called 
upon the workers and technicians to tackle the 
question. 

In response to the Party’s call, workers and 
technicians of the factory got together to study 
the problem. They racked their brains. As was 
proved, no difficulties are insurmountable when the 
wisdom of the masses is put to work. A study 
group headed by technician Pak Man Soo invent- 
ed a valve filing machine. Another group led by 
technician Kim. Hyung Hai succeeded in inventing 
& 6-shaft boring machine, then a 90 shaft drilling- 
machine to punch holes in the cylinder at one 
time. 

Designer Kim Sung Hyun and his study group 
members made crank shaft cutting lathes. Besides 


ihese, hundreds of highly efficient machines were — 


invented and produced by the workers and _ tech- 
hicians. 

Today most of the workers and technicians wear 
the badge of Chullima Workteam, an honour of 
our era. Not a few machines were decorated 
with little flags with such inscriptions as ‘‘This 
machine-tool needs no checking,’ “My machine- 
tool.” 

An official of the factory trade union organi- 
zation told me that 85 out of the workteams al- 
ready had won the title of Chullima Workteam, two 
workteams being Twice Chullima Workteam. The 
standardized products shop was decorated with the 
title of Chullima Shop. And ali engineering sec- 
tions earned the title of Chullima . Section. 


The trade union organization official went on: 
““As you know, Premier Kim Ii Sung personally 


came to our factory in March this year. For two 
days he guided our work. Upholding his teachings, 
we ijiaunched a vigorous emulation drive for boost- 
ing production so as to complete the vearly plan 
before the Fourth Party Congress. Stories of la- 
bour exploits by our workers are too many to 
cite. Everyone doubled his work quota, some as 
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Fitters assemb!ing engines 


much as 15 times! All these successes came from 
new work methods and more rationalization plans. 
Wher. one worker came up with a good idea, soon 
it was popularized.” 

Tore than 350 fine young workers and techni- 
cians steeled through the vigorous increased 
production emulation drive had the honour of 
joining the Workers’ Party of Korea as candi- 
date members before the Party Congress. Three 
workers joined the Party as full members bypas- 
sing the probation period due to their distinguish- 


ed services. This speaks of the heroic deeds of the 
workers and technicians here. Hundreds <f work- 


ers and technicians including Shin Ho Ryong who 
won the title of Labour Hero were decorated by 
the state. 


Factory chief engineer Oh Hwa Ik told me that 
ua steep rise in technical level and skill of the 
workers was another important facter making for 
such spectacular growth in production. 


The factory has an army of yollng engineers 
and technicians. At present about 70 per cent of 
the entire workers are enrolled in the factory col- 
higher 
school or take correspondence courses. That means 
nearly everyone is studying. The average grade 
of skill of the workers is 5.8. (In our country 
workers’ skill is graded into eight, the first grade 
being the lowest.) 


lege. technical schooi anc engineering 


When I came back to the direcior’s office, I 
told him how good it was for me to see his fac- 
tory doing so well. He answered: “Thank you 
very much. But as you know, we cannot turn out 
lorries single-handedly. No less than 16 factories 
such as machine-building, metallurgical, electric, 
cheinical and light industrial factories including 
Kangge Tractor Factory, Hichun Precision-ma- 
chine Plant, Hichun Machine-tool 
helping us make lorries. They suppiy our factory 
with engine bodies, pistons, and crank shafts. Co- 
operation with these factories goes on like clock- 


work and in a planned way.”’ 


Factory are 


Hearing what the director said, I felt once more 
that Korea could turn out more automobiles 
thanks to the powerful machine-building industry 
and the solid foundations of self-supporting eco- 
nomy that the Party built with such great effort. 


Kim Wal Soo, chairman of the factory primary 
Party organization, told me abcut the outlook of 
the factory: 


“We have just started. We are determined to 
complete the Seven-Year Plan two years ahead 
of the set time by raising higher the flames of 
the struggle for greater production upholding 
the decisions of the Fourth Party Congress. To 
this end, our faclory must turn out 13,000 lor- 
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ries by 1965. Next year, we should, first of all, — 


put out large-size buses, 10-ton lorries, 


new type of cars. We cannot turn out 10-ton 


lorries with existing equipment. We must com-_ 
plete the press shop now under construction be — 


fore November. It is alsc our plan to automate 


5 or 6 processes, and make some 80 specialised — 


machine-tools.” 
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He also said that the existing equipment would 
be replaced by highly efficient specialised equip- 
ment. They are planning to introduce automatior 
into the entire factory and now plans are being 


drawn up. 

It will not be long, I am sure, before this fac- ; 
tory put out better-looking and better-performing 
automobiles in a stream. 


——— > Po ———— 


Rihyun-ri Going Apace 


A village named Rihyun-ri lies southwest of Seungho 
station in the suburbs of Pyongyang. 

The harvest is in full swing. Tractors and trucks are 
constantly in and out of the village. At the threshing 
ground, the threshers are rolling vigorously. 

Young co-op members began to sing, and soon from 
everywhere voices joined in. They sang: 

“Our co-op, a family of one thousand! 

Our life keeps bettering, 

And we love our co-op...” 

The village of Rihyun-ri is very well known through- 
out the country. 

Rihyun-ri was called a village of poverty in old 
days. But no more. Premier Kim {I Sung visited the 
co-operative in Rihyun-ri and since then epoch-making 
changes have taken place. The people’s life has be- 
come rich. 

During the time of Japanese imperialist rule, it was 
said that no girls would marry into a family of this 
village, because the village was so poor. Even birds 
could not find any water to wash their throat. In 
short, the soil was sterile. 

However, 
Thanks to the land reform peasants were given land, 
then irrigation canals were laid. But their land was so 
) poor that it simply would not yield much. 
| In February 1960, Premier Kim Il Sung went to the 
Chungsan-ri Co-operative, Kangsu county in South 
Pyongan Province, where he stayed fifteen days. Dur- 
ing that time he talked and discussed with the co-op 
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with liberation, things began to change. | 


members about farming. He told them what should be 
done. 

In Rihyun-ri, too, greatly inspired by the Premier's 
words, all members of the co-op came out to do bet- 
ter in farming. 

Much was done: More fertilizers were applied, new 
lands were reclaimed. They worked hard. And the re- 
sult was most gratifying. Despite the long spell of 
drought last year they harvested the best crop in the 
history of the village, 3.1 tons of grain and 2.2 fons of 
maize per jungbo respectively. | 

But that was just a beginning. 

in January this year Premier Kim {1 Sung personally. 
went to Rihyun-ri. He gave guidance to the Ri Party 
meeting in person. Having learnt how the people fared 
in the village, he instructed the co-op members how 
they should go about this year’s farming. 

Particularly, Comrade Premier praised Li Shin Ja 
and Jun Jik Soo: the former a girl propagandist, the 
latter a work-team leader. 

Li Shin 


come activists in farming. Sometimes she helped them 


Ja painstakingly led the backward to be- 


even with their kitchen work. Work-team leader Jun 
Jik Soo relying on the Party organization in all things 
gave everyone some sort of assignments according to 
his charecter and ability. In this way he ably mobilized 
all in tackling difficult problems. . 

Premier Kim II Sung also told the co-op members: 
The Chungsan-ri method should be continuously up- 
held, the vanguard role of the Party members be en- 


hanced, the masses be educated and mobilized, the 


socialist principle of distribution be rigidly observed, 
the standard of planning be elevated and more grain, 
meat and vegetables be produced. 

Since then they have done all they could to carry 
out the instructions of the leader. 
on even in bitter 


Preparations for farming went 


winter. As the thaw set in, they carried out compost 
on time, and sowing was done prompily. 

The members of workteam No. 3 determined to ap- 
ply 4 kilogrammes of compost to each stalk of maize. 
But some were neglectful. But the Party mcmbers of 
the team lost no time to put things in order. The maize 
which  had_ not 


of compost. Such examples 


plants enough compost were 


given proper amount 
inspired the co-op members, and soon everyone was 
doing his job properly. 

Rice transplantation time came around. But things did 
not look too good, so they held an open Party meet- 
ing on the field, and discussed how to tackle the hard 
problems. Everyone volunteered to take hard jobs. As 
a_ result, the rice transplantation was fulfilled by May 
20, five days ahead of the set time. 


All things moved on smoothly. Sowing, rice trans- 


plantation and weeding were finished before the 
scheduled time. 

From all signs they were sure of another good year, 
But suddenly one night a severe rain storm hit the 
village. The sweeping wind threatened to flatten every 
maize stalk. 

A year's work was at stake. The co-op members 
rushed out to save the crop and covered the maize 
plants with nets and tied up every stalk with straw. In 
this way they saved their maize. 

The co-op also had some maize fields on a highland, 
where the irrigation water could not reach. The maize 
when the drought set in. Shin Eun 


began to wither 


Hyang, a woman co-op member, and oiner Party 
members of workteam No. 2 set out to open water 
ways. They were soon followed by the Democratic 
Youth League members. At last water was brought up 
there and, when the harvest time came, they reaped 6.5 
tons of maize per jungbo. 

However, all these successes did not come of them- 
selves. 

Upholding the teachings of Premier Kim Ii Sung the 


functionaries including managerial chairma~ 


leading 
and Ri Party committee chairman worked in the fields 


threshing by the Li Shin Ja work-team 
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with the co-op members and discussed with them diffi- 
cult problems so as to mobilize them. All work-team 
skilled organizers like Jun Jik Soo. 
Many educators like Li Shin Ja nave ap- 
peared. The entire membership of the co-op became 
united as one. They developed a habit of learning and 
helping each other. In this mighty stream of life ego- 


ism-and idleness disappeared. People were remoulded 


leaders became 


communist 


into a new type of man. 

Last year's harvest would stand no comparison with 
this year’s. 

It is expected this year to gather per jungbo 5.1 tons 
of rice (3.1 tons last year) and 3.8 tons of maize (2.2 
tons last year on an average). The maximum will be 
7.8 tons of rice and 8 tons of maize. Thus per jungbo 
yieid of rice will increase by 27.4 per cent, that of 

raize by 9 per cent, over and above the state plan, 
and the total grain output will increase by 31.6 per 
cent compared with last year. 

A big stride was made in stock farming, ioo. Every 
family on the average raised 3.4 head of pigs and 35 
rabbits, and 15.5 chickens. The co-op’s quotas in the 
stock farming were overfulfilled by 21.2 per cent. This 

year the co-op added 60 odd jungbo of new land in- 
cluding 45 jungbo of orchards. 

They are expected to sell some 2,000 tons of extra 
grain to the state. 

Their share will be around 3.2 tons in grain, or one 
ton more than last year, and 1,100 won in cash per 
household, or 300 won greater than last year. 

remendous changes also took place in the spiritual 


life of the people. After Premier Kim Il Sung gave a 
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personal guidance to this village, 57 co-op members 
have joined the Party ranks. 
On October 10 a happy surprise came to the people 
of Rihyun-ri who were expecting a bumper harvest. On 
that day Premier Kim I] Sung again visited their village. 
He talked to Li Shin Ja and the ri Party committee 


chairman at the threshing ground. 


He expressed deep interests in the production plan — 


of next year and set the following tasks: to expand 
the area of paddy field to more than 100 jungbo, to” 
further level the land and mechanize all work on dry 
fields, to relieve the peasants from the hard work of 
weeding by using agricultural chemicais, to expedite 
the housing construction, and concentrate on produc- 
live construction. He also said that per jungbo grain 
yield should be raised to over 6 tons next year and 
high-quality seed and sweet potatoes be grown. 

All the village people gathered around where the 
Premier was talking with some co-op members. 

When Premier Kim I] Sung asked an elderly-looking 
man how he. was getting along, he answered, ‘Just 
fine, thanks to you. We owe everything to you. Before 
liberation | could not eat even gruel.” 


Premier asked about everything: if the children were 


attending school, if the stores had a plenty supply of ‘ 


foodstuffs and other goods, and if -very family had 
ample coal. Speaking on the bright prospecis he saia 
that they should not be content with their successes, 
but redouble their efforts to help the nation conquer 
the height of 5 million tons of grain next year. 

Since that day, the co-op members have been work- 


ing harder than ever. 
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The Yalu River Irrigation System under 


Another Great Nature Remaking 


— Irrigation Project in the Yalu River Area — 


The recent Fourth Congress of 
the Workers’ Party of Korea set 
forth, as one of the basic ways oi 
speedily increasing the agricul- 
tural production, the task of re- 
claiming one million jungbo of ad- 
ditional land within the coming 10 
years. 

According to the great nature re- 
making plan, in the Seven-Year 
Plan period 500,000 jungbo of land 


will be reclaimed, to begin with, . 


bringing the total area of arable 
land to 2,500,000 jungbo. Of the re- 
claimed, 200,000 jungbo will be ir- 
rigated paddy fields. The total 
acreage of paddy fields will thus 
reach some 700,000 jungbo. 
Among the great nature remaking 
projects scheduled, the biggest is 
the Yalu River irrigation project. 
The Yalu River irrigation project 
drawn up at the initiative of Com- 
rade Kim II Sung who visited North 
Pyongan Province in June, 1958 wil! 
be the greatest nature remaking 
project fo be undertaken in our 
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country in scale and economic sig- 
nificance, 

The project will water 90,000 
jungbo of land. It will have water- 
ways with a total length of 2,000 ri 
extending from the lower basin of 
the Yalu, the country’s northern 
boundary, to Sema-ri in Jungjoo, 
covering 117 ri of 8 counties and 4 
workers’ settlements. It will irrigate 
nearly all the coastal areas of ths 
province. 

It will also have two man-made 
lakes in the gorges of Paikma and 
Chunma mountains of the Rangrim 
mountain chains. 

The project is to be divided into 
two branches, one the Chunma and 
the other the Paikma. 

The Chunma_ water-system with 
the Chunma reservoir will be built 
by harnessing the upper reaches of 
the Samkyo River before it joins 
the Yalu. This system will bring 
some 42,800 jungbo of land under 


_ irrigation. The water from this reser- 


voir will generate 10,000 kw of 


construction. Upon completion it 


will water 90,000 jungbo of land 


electricity before it flows into the 
Maibong reservoir. The water will 
again run through water channels, 
operating two generators with a 
capacity of 2,500 kw each before it 
joins the trunk waterways in Sun- 
chun. 

The Paikma reservoir wili be the 
biggest reservoir in Korea. It will 
water 53,100 jungbo of land and 
generate 3,300 kw of electricity. 

Tne Yalu River irrigation project 
will have water-ways with a total 
length of 817 km, 44 big tunnels 24 
km in length. 

With the completion of this larce- 
scale project, every year 200,000 
tons of grain from about 90,000 
jungbo of irrigated land will be had 
besides over 100,000 tons of reed 
to be used as raw materials for 
fibre. Then the reservoirs will yield 
some 23,000 tons of fish. 


It is planned that this project 
will be completed in 1965. 
At present more than 40,000 


workers and peasants are working 
hard day and night. They know thai 
the project will greatly contribute 
to reaching the annual level of 
6.6 million tons of grain production 
set forth for the current Seven-Year 
Pian period. 


Parental Affection 


Labour Hero KIM SOO BOK 


The author is a woman teacher of the elementary 
course of Changjun Middie School, Pyongyang. She 
was successful in making all the backward pupils 
in ker class become honour pupils. Her efforts gave 
birth fo many praiseworthy anecdotes, winning the 
admiration of people. Thus she set a fine example fc 
all educationalisis of our country. In 1961, the Presi- 
dium of the Supreme People’s Assembly of the D.P.R.K. 
conferred upon her the title of Labour Hero in recogni- 
tion of her merits. 


Follow a few pages of her experiences wriften 
by Labour Hero herself.—Ed. 


Bai Choon Ok was a_ notorious nincompoop 
admitted in form two at the beginning of the 
school term. She did not like to study and she was 
one of the worst pupils in school. 


She felt no shame at all over being a failure at 
school; rather she used to say: “I am a blockhead.” 
She did not like to attend classes, but the feeling 
of loneliness made her go to school. ‘After all her 
playmates went to school. 


Sometimes she left home, pretending to go _ to 
school, but idled away her time _ strolling about 
public parks or sitting in a swing. Even in school 
whenever she felt tired of her class, she invented 
stories to leave before the closing hour. 

One day | found that Choon Ok had neglected 
her homework. | made her stay in after school 
because | wanted to help her. But she only wept 
refusing to answer my questions. How should |! 
persuade her, | felt quite embarrassed, thinking it 
beyond my power. 

From that day on | fried my best to make her 
stay in after school and study diligently, but all 
in vain. My repeated admonition produced in her 
“an adverse result. She became more and more 
mcrose and cheerless. 
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Teacher Kim Soo Bok and her pupils at a class 


She is more than a match for me, | thought. Yel He 
| spent many sleepless nights, racking my brains as 
tao how to correct her misbehavior. a 

Meanwhile we teachers in the primary Democratic 
Youth League organization of the school began to 
study the teachings of Premier Kim II Sung given in 3 : 
1956 through his talks with the teaching _ staff e 
Namsan Senior Middle School, Pyongyang: 
should not order pupils to study, but 
them study self-consciously. If you only compel the 
children to study, that will cause them to 
their work, produce bad results and make 
cheerless and doleful...” Nee 

Coming across these words, | felt as if my eyes 
had been opened. That is it, | said as if awakening 
from sleep. The teaching of Premier made me 
clearly see the cause of my failure in guiding 
Choon Ok. ee 

| felt new strength surging in my breast. | was | 
so happy that | almost shouted, “I! have found the ee 
correct way to approach her.” “Teachers should f 
make them study self-consciously...” These words — 
made me_ confident that if | follow the words of | 
Premier, | would surely be successful. 

| must immediately solve the question of Choon 
Ok, | thought. That evening | called at the house 
of Choon Ok. There were six family members: 4 
Choon Ok, her parents and three brothers. Her 
father was a cook af a restaurant and her mother was 
long lying in bed with peritonitis, which made coats 
very nervous, causing domestic troubles. Mother 2 
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would scold her children for no reason at all, the 
children avoided their mother. 


Such being the case, the eleven-year old Choon 


Ok was the only person to look after the house. 

One evening | made another visit to her house 
and found the children sitting together in the 
room. That day their mother had been admitted to 
the hospital. 

Choon Ok handed me a slip of paper. It was a 
letter from her mother addressed to me: “My 
illness taking a serious turn, | am going to the 


haspital. For the time being Choon Ok must stay 
at home. Please don’t request her attendance.” 

This brief letter was enough to make me under- 
stand how nervous this sickly woman was. 


She must have been in a great hurry, for the 
house was not in order, and the children seemed 
unattended. Ali these, | felt, were not other people's 
affairs. "Perhaps there must be some kind neighbours 
who would take care of this house, but | felt it my 
duty to look after the children like a real mother. As 
for the mother there was no need to worry about her 
as she was entitled to free medical treaiment. | must 
look after the children, for Choon Ok and her 


brothers, a daughter and sons of one couple, are at 


the same time the precious daughter and sons of 


the Party and the state. Am | not a people's teacher 
to bring up the daughters and sons. of the Party and 
the fatherland into excellent persons? How did the 
Premier instruct us? Didn't he say that teachers 
should not regard their educational work as an 
occupation but as a revolutionary work, and should 
difficulties? 

| resolved to be a good “mother” to them while 
their mother was in hospital, taking care of 
heuse and children, helping the backward Choon 
Ok to obtain good results at school. 


overcome all 


| thought it important to reorganize the life of the 
children. To begin with, 1! worked out a daily 
schedule, according to which Choon Ok and_ her 
younger brother were to attend school by turns; in 
the morning when Choon Ok went to school, her 
brother was to stay at home, taking care of his 
younger brothers and doing his homework until he 
was released by Choon Ok who was to return home 
in the afternoon, 


Later | consulted with the guidance division of my 
school and got approval of my plan. 


{ myself was also compelled to change my 
schedule of daily life. | made it a rule to visit the 
house of Choon Ok after school. | started to put 
the house and kitchen utensils in order. Tying a towel 
on my head, | swept every corner of the room, 
wiped the soot off the kitchen wall and polished 
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kitchen ware. With the work of one evening, | chan- 
ged the looks of the house and kitchen, and the 
following evening | set about washing the clothes 
of the children. There was plenty of work to do. As 
for the wash alone, it kept me busy that evening. 


At first | felt very awkward to find myself wash- 
ing at the public washstand. But what is there to feel 
abashed about? | encouraged myself and did all wash- 
ing that evening with a will. | even washed their 
bedclothes. 


The room and the children were changed beyond 
recognition in a matter of a few days. 


| usually spent two hours everyday, helping Choon 
Ok and her younger brother, Choon Shik, with their 
lessons. Then | boiled rice and made them eat their 
supper before | went to the Normal College. (I was 
attending an evening class at the Normal College af 
that time.) 


| do not know how to put it. Maybe the chil- 
dren were moved by my sincere attitude. | was glad 
to see them behave well, gradually taking an interest 
in their lessons. A few days later, the children even 
volunteered for domestic chores and tried to do their 
homework according to the schedule. 


Around that time, | noticed that my _— school 
colleagues were talking behind by back. Some of 
them misunderstood me and said among themselves: 
“What a pity it is that a teacher should become a 
kitchenmaid!" “If she has time to spare, she had 
better prepare well for her teaching,” "Her doings are 
beyond my imagination.” 


But the belief that | was following the instructions 
of Premier gave me encouragement to visit Choon 
Ok with redoubled enthusiasm. 


| had the firm conviction that | was acting correctly. 
This conviction made me not to mind about the 
groundless rumour or gossip. Particularly | was 
inspired by Marshal Kim II Sung's lofty and sincere 
affection for the younger generation as described in 
“History,” a novel written by Han Sul Ya. 


Even under the difficult conditions in the 30's when — x 


Japanese imperialism had been perpetrating des- 
perate acts in Korea with the aim of invading the 
Asian continent, Marshal Kim Il Sung directly or- 
ganized the Young Pioneers corps and brought up 
its members into reliable revolutionary fighters. To 
this end, he had built a Young Pioneers school in 
Mt. Maan in the teeth of repeated ‘punitive opera- 


tions’ by the enemy and, surmounting scarcity of & : 
materials, trained and educated the young pioneers. 


| was boundlessly inspired by the lofty affection of 


Marshal Kim Il Sung who. visiting the school, in- 


structed the teachers on how to improve the coh- am 
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health and emotional life of school cnildren. 

| made up my mind to bring up my school chil- 
dreir into worthy sons and daughters of the Party. | 
will do my utmost in following Marshal Kim !i Sung 
whose affection for the Young Pioneers corps mem- 
bers knows no end. 


One day i found Choon Ok studying alone in the 
room, having swept the room and yard clean. When 
1 entered the room, Choon Ok said to me with tears 
in her eyes. 

“Teacher! Don't trouble yourself about my house. 
| will do the domestic chores myself... | am deter- 
mined to work and study hard.” 

“Choon Ok!" I said, but could not continue. A lump 


came in my throat. 


| had shared ihe life of Choon Ok for almost a 


whole month. During that period Choon Ok gradu- 
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ally began to: show her enthusiasm for hard work 
both at home and school. Her self-conscious attitude 


_ toward study became more conspicuous as days went 


by. 


“That's good, if she has a mind to study,” said | 
and more actively guided her. 

Bui | had something to worry about her relation 
witn Yung Shik. Yung Shik, while doing his home- 
work, frequently asked for Choon Ok's help, look- 
irg up to her as his elder sister. On such occa- 
sion, Choon Ok felt quite embarrassed, being un- 
able to answer the questions of her brother. Ap- 
proaching her house one evening | heard Choon 
Ok and Yung Shik quarrelling. 

“You blockhead, you don’t know anything. All my 
friends have good sisters who know everything.” 

“What, you little imp!” 

Choon Ok, feeling her prestige fallen before her 
own brother, spanked Yung Shik in indignation. i 
was fortunate to enter the room just at the mo- 
ment. If | had not been there, a big quarrel mignt 
have ensued. 

From this | got an instructive lesson. The insult 
suffered by Yung Shik may have pained the heart 
of Choon Ok, for she became cheerless after that. She 
seemed to have become shy and afraid to study to- 
gether with her brother. This could not but affect 
her enthusiasm toward study. 

It was important, | thought, to make Choon Ok 
recover her prestige as an elder sister by enabling 
her to help her brother with his lessons. 

Next day | consulted with Yung Shik's teacher ov 
this matter and, getting the teacher's detailed program 


of instruction, taught this to Choon Ok one day in ad- 


vance. | instructed her in detail as to how to help in 
her brother's lessons. Choon Ok, following my advice, 
began to teach her brother. She did it with credit, 


as ! instructed her. 
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As for Yung Shik, he was at first very doubfful 
about the knowledge of his elder sister: ‘But are 
you sure? Let's see whether it is correct at school 
tomorrow.” 

Next day the Yung Shik’s teacher put a question 
to him. He answered it diffidently, as was instruc- 
ted by his elder sister. 

The answer proved correct and Yung Shik was high- 
ly praised. Frequently praised in this manner by his 
teacher, Yung Shik gradually came to regard Choon 
Ok as a clever sister, not a “blockhead."’ Returning 
home from school, Yung Shik was always eager ic 
tell her that he got top marks, showing his respect 
for Choon Ok. 

Choon Ok, on the other hand, thought it neces- 
sary to maintain her dignity as an elder sister and re- 
solved to study harder. She became more and more 
interesied in her study and more active, approach- 
ing me with so many questions. She never wanted to 
lay down her book. It was not infrequent that she 
fell asleep while reading a book. 


A month passed. Choon Ok’s mother returned home 
from hospital. The mother called on me the same day 
to express her appreciation. 


She was very anxious, she said, returning home from 
hospital. She visualized her house in disorder on 
account of her absence for a whole month. But she 
found herself standing in front of her house astound- 
ed, for it had taken on a different appearance. At 
first she thought she had come to the wrong house, 
but the next moment she heard the cry of her 
youngest son calling her “mummie.” 

Again she was taken aback, looking at her own 
children. Contrary to her expectation, they were all 
in clean clothes. | 


She gave a hasty look around the room and kit- 
chen. All the household goods were in shipshape, 
showing no trace of dust at all. She felt as if she were 
in a newly furnished house. Not only that. The faces 
of her children, too, were washed clean and beam- 
ing with smiles. Mother opened a chest and found 
all bedclothes there washed white and clean. The chil- 
dren were eager to tell her that the teacher of Choon 
Ok washed them all by herself. 


“The teacher...?” 
to go on. 

The above is what the mother told me, choking witn 
emotion. That day she earnestly repented her past life 
and declared her intention not to repeat her past 
mistakes. 


The mother found herself unable 


The mother was to continuously receive medical 
treatment. That made it impossible for me to back out 
of my original scheme. | had to continue my guidance 
of Choon Ok who had only begun to show her en- 
thusiasm for study, and to see that Choon Ok’'s moth- 
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er recover from her illness as soon 
as possible. Only then, ! thought, | 
would succeed in helping Choon 
Ok get good results at school. | 
racked my brains as to how to solve 
this problem. 

One day | called on a herb doc- 


tor, the father of one of my pupils. 


Having heard my story to the end, 
the doctor said: “That is highly 
commendable. Don't trouble yourself 
about that and teach your pupils 
well. | will cure her illness.” 

No sooner had he said this than 
the doctor stood up to go and see 
the patient with me. 

When we reached the house. cf 
Choon Ok, her mother looked em- 
barrassed, not knowing what to do. 
After serious examination the doc- 
tor told the patient: “I think you'd 
better take herb medicine about 
three months.” Then turning to me 
he said: “Il am sure she will be 
all right.” | 

The mother threw herself into my 
arms, saying “You are too kind to 
worry about my illness. | feel as if 
| have already recovered.” 

After that | frequently visited the 
doctor for the herb medicine and, 
coming to the house of Choon Ok, 
fermented it for Choon Okx’s moth- 
er, and then helped her and 
Yung Shik with their lessons. 


As was diagnosed by the doc- 
tor, mother was restored to health 
in three months’ time. Affer she re- 
covered, the mother came jo the 
school almost every day for two 
weeks to attend her children’s clas- 
ses; she even read books on chil- 
dren because she wanted to help 
them with their lessons not only 
as a mother but a teacher as well. 

Choon Ok became an honour stu- 
dent that year after the examination 
for promotion, and then the highest 
honour student at the end of form 
three. 

Their father, who learned of this, 
joined effort with his wife in edu- 
cating their children. No more was 
Choon Ok's mother a nervous per- 
son. And their home has been 
turned into a happy one. 


OUR INDUSTRY IN PROGRESS 


A SEAMLESS TUBE FACTORY UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


A seamless tube factory with an annual production cape- 
city of 50,000 tons, which signifies another leap forward in the 
technical progress in our metal industry, is under construction 


_in the premise of the Kangsun Steel Works. 


Beside the main buildings with a floor space of 44,800 
square metres, eight anthracite-gas generators of 80-ton class, 
two 30-ton class steam boilers, and a transformer substation, 
this factory will have a creche, a bath-house, a mess-hall and 
other auxiliary facilities. 

Furthermore, this factory will be equipped on up-to-date 
lines: the 11 work-processes, from cutting and heating to per- 
forating and leading will be mechanized or automated. 

Although the scale of the construction is gigantic, our con- 
struction workers and engineers are making all-out efforts to 
complete the undertaking by April next year. This seamless 
tube factory, when commissioned, will greatly contribuie to our 
machine-building industry and to the wide-spread application 
of chemistry in the national economy, supplying varieties of 
seamless tubes and other equipment. 


A CAUSTIC SODA FACTORY UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


A caustic soda factory with an annual production capacity 
of 50,000 tons is under construction in the Hamheung area 
where the magnificent vinalon factory stands. 

Building site of the factory covers an area of 90,000 square 
metres. This factory, with a floor space of 21,500 square metres, 
will greatly contribute to the development of the acid and al- 
kaline industries, the backbone of chemical industry, and to 
the production of 250 million metres of fabrics envisaged for 
next year. 

Although the scale of the undertaking is gigantic, the con- 
structors and engineers, who previously built the world's biggest 
vinalon factory in a little more than a year, are now strenuous- 
ly working to complete the construction in 100 days. 


150 DENIER COTTON YARNS 


In the final year of the Seven-Year Plan, our country en- 
visages the production of 500 million metres of fabrics. This 
accounts roughly for 50 metres of fabrics for each head of the 
population of North Korea. 

With the object of fulfilling this grand target figure, our 
textile workers are engaged in an all-out labour innovation. 
Spinners. of the Koosung Textile Mill, for instance, have re- 
cently produced 150 denier yarns. 

Thus, the cotton yarns produced at the Koosung Textile 
Mill on the basis of the new innovation have already proved 
their value, making superior quality fabrics on economic lines. 
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, “Our co-op looks forward to gather in grain this year 40 per cent 
more than last year,” says the work-team leader and the members are 
delighted at the fact 
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An Autumn Day at an Agricultural Co-op 


View of ihe Korean-Chinese Friendship Agricultural Co-op village in 
Taiam-ri, Soonan County, South Pyongan Province. This village has 
undergone great changes since it was co-operativised: 

Many modern houses and public buildings sprang up. This year the 
Co-op fulfilled its production plan for the year. 
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Thrashing is at its 
height. Long ago they 
said goodby to tread- 
thresher by introducing 
motor-driven one 
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and cotion crop is abundant as well 


~ Autumn — plowing > is 
“right after harvesting 


Letter to a Korean Worker 


JOHN MAHON 


Member of ihe Political Bureau of the C.C. of the 
British Communist Party 


Dear Comrade and Friend, 

After spending twenty days in 
your country, | would like to tell 
you of my impressions. 

In far-away England the school 
books say that Korea is a land 
with an ancient civilisation, and that 
its real name is “Land of Morning 
Calm." 

To those in Britain who followed 
the Communist International the 
name of Kim ll Sung became 
known as the leader and organiser 
of partisan fighters against Japanese 
imperialism which was seeking to 
devour Asia. 

Later you emerged in our minds 
as an heroic figure, arms in hand, 
defending your country, liberated 
by the great Soviet Union, against 
the aggression of American and 
British imperialism. In this war the 
progressive England 
understood that you were shedding 
your blood for the cause of peace 
and progress of all mankind. 

All this was outline, and only 
when | had the good fortune to 
come to your country did | come 
to know you as a human being. 

Yes, it is true that you are proud 
of your ancient land, that you carry 
forward the age-long traditions of 
your people. Yes, it is frue that 
you are cast in an heroic mould, in 
defending your country and in 
building Socialism. 

In this great task, you set an 
example to all. Your labour is fru- 
ly devotion to a sacred cause. 

You are a distinct human figure. 
Your handclasp is firm and warm, 
your hands are strong and sensi- 
tive. Intelligence is in the mould of 
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your brow, confidence shines in 
your eyes, and your smile is a joy 
to behold. 

In your attitude io labour there 
is already to be seen the new kind 
of man. You understand the value 
of work, for the prosperity of your 
country, for the strength of the 
great socialist camp. This under- 
standing is apparent in the resolute 
concentration with which you are 
mastering techniques, advancing in a 
decade over ground which genera- 
tions have traversed. 

What 
have 


magnificent things you 
done, and what still more 
magnificent things you will do. 

In the midst of the terrible war, 
you tunnelled deep into your 
mountains, and hewed vast caves in 
which you tended the machines 
whose output was needed for the 
front and for the people. 

At the same time as you fought 
the war, you planned for future, for 
you never doubted that victory 
would come. 

When the guns ceased, you lost 
not a moment in turning to rebuild 
the beloved country. At unprece- 
dented speed your towns and vil- 
lages rose from ithe ruins. Your 
factories increased in number and 
capacity. Power stations and irriga- 
works brought the life-giving 
water to your fields. 

You took the iron ore and made 
it into steel for your railways, your 
bridges and machines. The machines 
multiplied under your unbending 
will and power of innovation. 

You took the limestone and the 
anthracite and spun it into fabrics 
‘ighter than cotton and stronger 


tion 


than. silk. 
You sent the tractors and the 
fertilizers produced in your giant 


factories to the farms, to lighten 
the toil and increase the yield of 


the labour of your co-operative 
farmers. 
With your machine fools ana 


your chemical fabrics you are carry- 
ing forward the technical revolu- 
tion, and with it the revolution in 
men's minds, not only in your own 
country but in the lands to which 
your products are going. 


How rich you are, workers of 
Korea! 
Rich in the beauty and fruitful- 


ness of your country, in the strength 
of your culture, in the skill of your 


escientists, in the creative power of 


your artists, in the courage and 
audacity of your youth. 

Rich in your independence, in 
the dignity of your labour. You call 
no man master, you pay no master 
tribute. The fruits of your labour 
belong to you, you work for your 
own people and for the future. 

Rich above all in the Party you 
have created, in the unity of pur- 
pose which animates your whole 
people, in the greatness of the aim 
you have set yourself—completing 


Socialism and building the Com- 
munist Society, 
Rich in your Chullima spirit, in 


the true comradeship’ which cares 
for all, which ensures that no one 
is left behind, no one burdened 
beyond their strength. 

Rich in your revolutionary zeal, 
in your working class international 
solidarity, in your powerful friends, 
above all the Soviet Union and 
People’s China, which together with 
the whole — socialist 
your bright future. 

Rich in the health and the educa- 
tion which is open to you, and 
which it is the never ending care 
of the government to provide. 

Under the banner of the Work- 
ers' Party of Korea you have 
achieved miracles, and under this 
banner there are no heights you 
cannot conquer, 


camp ensure 
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U.S. Imperialism—the Most Ruthless 
Plunderer 


The history of U.S. imperialism is the history 
of plunder of peoples of other countries, the his- 
tory of aggression. 


As is. generally known, the U.S. monopoly 
capitalists who embarked on the road of expan- 
sion around the end of the 19th century and the 
beginning of the 20th century have fattened on 
the two world wars. Since World War II, the 
U.S. imperialists which employed the means of 
the investment of monopoly capital and govern- 
ment ‘loans and credit have continued to pour 
capital into vast areas of the globe creating a 
large source of plunder. 


The U.S. imperialists concentrated capital in- 
vesiment on those dependent and underdeveloped 
countries, where they could obtain cheap labour 
power and abundant raw materials. They are 
ruthlessly plundering those countries. 

The export of capital by the U.S. monopoly 
financial groups serves not only as a means of 
plundering those countries of cheap labour power 
and raw materials but is a source of huge profit 
which they rake in by turning the countries into 
markets for their surplus goods. 


Another chief means of colonial plunder the 
U.S. imperialists employ is the so-called ‘‘aid’”’ of 
the government of the United States. 

The U.S. “‘aid’, the true color of which has 
already been revealed, is nothing but a means of 
subjugating other countries, underdeveloped 
countries in particular, politically, economically 
and militarily and turning them into markets 
and raw material sources of monopoly capital. 


The present situation in South Korea under 
U.S. imperialist occupation fully exposes the true 
nature of U.S. imperialism as the biggest inter- 
national exploiter and plunderer. 

Upon landing in South~ Korea right after 
World War II, U.S. imperialism merely changed 
the name of the Japanese ‘‘Government-General,”’ 
which had been the Japanese ruling apparatus, 
into the “U.S. Military Government’’ and in 
place of the Japanese ‘‘Governor-General’’ the 
U.S. “Military-Governor” was installed. 

By the authority of the “Military Government”’ 
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ihey issued numerous “‘iaws’’ through which they 
seized the artery of the South Korean economy 
which had been in the hands of the Japanese 
imperialism and reorganized it to suit their colo- 
nial plunder. Meanwhile, they turned South Ko- 
rea into a market for their surplus goods and a 
raw material source and into an area for the ex- 
port of capital, under the fair name of “‘aid’’ or 
“relief.”’ 


Upon landing in South Korea the U.S. imperi- 
alists issued U.S.: Military Government Ordinance 
No. 2. which declared that all concessions and 
properties, public or private, belonging to the 
Japanese in the area South of the 38th parallei 
as of August 9, 1945 should be transferred to 
the U.S. “Military Government’? by September 
20, 1945. 

With this ordinance they seized 2,707 factories 
and enterprises amounting to over 85 per cenit 
of the South Korean industry. Of these figures 
they intentionally dissolved and destroyed more 
than 500, while the rest was placed under the 
control of the pro-American and pro-Japanese el2- 
ments. ¢ 

In May 1948 the U.S. imperialists fabricated 
a puppet government in South Korea, an ageres- 
sive tool. Through the conclusion of aggressive, 
unequal treaties with the puppet regime they 
secured a tight control over South Korea in poli- 
tical, economic and military spheres. To add to 
this, they organized various aggressive apparatu- 
ses, stepping up the establishment of their colo- 
nial ruling system. 


The ‘‘treaties’’ and ‘‘agreements’”’ the U.S. has 
so far concluded with the South Korean puppet. 
regime number more than 20. With these shackl- 
ing ‘“‘treaties’’ and ‘‘agreements’’, it has been 
plundering South Korea most cruelly. 


The ‘“U.S-ROK Agreement on Transfer of 
Finance and Property’? concluded in September 
1948 stipulates that the ownership of properties 
in South Korea that the U.S. Government is in- 
terested in, regardless of their forms, must be 
transferred at the request of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. It also provides for the free use of land 
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and buildings necessary for the U.S. occupation 
forces. 

By concluding the ““ROK-U.S. Agreement on 
Economic Aid’’ in December 1948, U.S. imperi- 
alism firmly grasped the control over the whole 
of the South Korean economy, from the control 
of disposal of raw materials to that of production 
* and distribution, currency issue, finance and cre- 
dit, foreign exchanges, exports and imports of 
all items, compulsory collection of rice from 
peasants and rationing system. . 


_ Under the cloak of ‘“‘aid’” U.S. imperialism has 
shipped into South Korea its surplus goods and 
sold them at a price much higher than at inter- 
national markets, thus obtaining vast colonial 
super-profit. The money from the sales of the 
“aid’’ goods has been entirely alloted to military 
expenditure. 

The ‘ROK-U.S. Mutual Economic Commis- 
sion,” in which the U.S. representative has the 
final say according to the “Agreement of the 
ROK-U.S. Mutual Economic Commission on the 
Plans for Economic Reconstruction and Financial 
Stabilization’ concluded in December 1953, is 
authorized to fix the exchange rate of U.S. dollar 
to South Korean whan, regulate market prices, 
‘purchase and distribute “‘aid”’ goods. Paragraph 
4 of Article 1 of the “Agreement on Economic 
Regulation’ concluded between ROK and the 
U.N. Command provides that, in order to make 
the South Korean economy a part of the generai 
‘plan aimed at maximum support to the military 
‘action of the U.N. Command, the Commission is 
‘ensured the right to examine and control the 
‘economic activity and economic plan of the ROK. 
s In November 1956 the ‘“‘ROK-U.S. Friendship, 
Trade and Navigation Pact’? was concluded. This 
“pact was aimed at facilitating the direct penetre- 
tion into South Korea of the U.S. private capital. 
According to this pact the U.S. private capital 
has the legal right to economic activities of ali 
‘kinds and for this, it is allowed to establish 
branches, agents, offices, factories and other 
“necessary establishments and to acquire and oc- 


‘cupy land, buildings and other fixed properties.. 


At the same time, American citizens and their 
organs of plunder are ensured privileges equal 
to extraterritoriality. 
To strengthen this, the U.S. concluded the 
“ROK-U.S. Agreement on Guaranteeing Invest- 
ment’’ in February 1960 with the South Korean 
puppet clique which stipulates that the puppet 
regime bears the responsibility for compensating 
any damage suffered by the U.S. private capital 
invested in South Korea. 
U.S. imperialism has pursued another policy, 
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what is called ‘‘a policy of stabilization,” with a 
view to creating a favourable atmosphere for the 
U.S. private capital in the fields of finance, cre- 
dit, currency, and business. By this policy it has 
been earning more South Korean whan by steadi- 
ly raising the price of the U.S. “aic’ goods 
flooding the South Korean markets, by setting up 
new financial organs, by continuous change in 
currency exchange rate, and by the “retrench- 
ment” of finance. Financially U.S. imperialism 
strengthened plunder through taxes levied upon 
the peopie, while continuously curtailing the ex- 
penditure for industry, people's living, education. 
culture, and the health on the one hand and on 
the other, in the circulation of money, gave loans 
preferentially to the munitions industry and re- 
stricted to the extreme the loans to the medium 
as well as small capitalists. 

At the*time of the armistice, the exchange rate 
was 60 whan to 1 dollar. But in December 1953 
it was 180 whan to 1 dollar; in August 1955, 
500 to 1. In February 1960 the figure stood at 
650:1. 


With a view to intensifying its plunder in 


South Korea, the United States raised the figure 
again to 1000:1 on February 1, 1961, then 
1,300:1 in less than a month in favour of the 
U.S. dollar. 

On February 8, 1961 the United States forced 
the South Korean puppet regime to conclude the 
unequal, rapacious 
Economic and Technical Co-operation.”” The 
agreement was not merely a conglomeration of 
the rapacious articles of a series of aggressive 
“treaties” and ‘‘agreements’”’ hitherto concluded 
between the U.S. and its South Korean puppet 
regime, but it was added by the new articles sti- 
pulating an_ intensified plunder and rule over 
South Korea. _ 

By this agreement U.S. imperialism has been 
openly exercising the right to control and inspec- 
tion over political, economic and military affairs 
of South Korea. 

In other words, by this agreement the United 
States reaffirmed and further intensified their 
colonial rule over South Korea. 


Therefore, it is no wonder that South Korean 
National Assembly members blamed and con- 
demned the ‘““ROK-U.S. Agreement on Economic 
and Technical Co-operation” at the “National 
Assembly”? held on February 13 this year. They 
said that this agreement was much the same in 
content and procedure as the “Treaty of Pro- 
tectorate’’ concluded in 1905 between Japan and 
feudalist Korea before the annexation of Korea 
by Japan, and that it was more humiliating than 
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‘“ROK-U.S. Agreement on — 


agreements between any other countries of the 
world. They declared that U.S. imperialism was 
intent on holding tight ‘“‘the right of the contro! 
and inspection over South Korea.” 


As seen above, owing to gangster-like plunder 
and overall rule by the U.S. aggressors, the 
South Korean economy has fallen victim to the 
U.S. monopoly capital. Today the South Korean 
industrial output decreased to two-thirds as a- 
gainst the pre-liberation level. 


Numerous factories and enterprises have gone 
bankrupt. Only some mines working for U.S. 
Strategic materiais and a small number of light 
industrial factories producing chiefly war supplies 
with U.S. surplus raw materials are under opera- 
tion. 


The national industry is facing total bankrupt- 


It is impossible for South Korea to produce even 


a single machine-tool or a single bag of chemi- — 
cal fertilizer. Over 80 per cent of its populadiaal 
is not supplied with electricity. 

The U.S. colonial predatory policy has had a 
disastrous effect on the South Korean agriculture, 
too. In the past it was the granary of our 
country and the chief producer of light industry — 


raw materials such as cotton and cocoons. But <4 


the grain production has dwindled one-third com. 
pared with the 
South Korea used to export several miilion suk 
of grain in the past, South Korea has now been 
turned into an area of chronic famine. Every 
year over One million peasant households run out 
of provisions. 

People’s living is 
deeper into dire straits. 


being driven deeper and 
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pre-liberation days. Although vn 
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cy. The composition of industry is assuming an The miserable situation in South Korea today Ss 


all the more deformed character, 


with the colo- 


clearly reveals the true color of U.S. 


imperial- 
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i nial lopsidedness of industry reaching the ex- ism as the most unscrupulous aggressor, as the 

2 treme. There is no heavy industry to speak of. most ruthless plunderer of our times. ae 
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Bo T the invitation of the Govern- que, the talks were held in an imperialism is almost completely 9 
ment of the Democratic Peo- amicable atmosphere. Views were dead in Asia and its days in Africa — 


Be. ment Delegation. of the Mali Re- ment. of friendly relations between In Africa already 28 new inde- 
‘a public led by Madeira Keita, Min- the two countries and on the ques- pendent countries have appeared, ii 
B ister of Interior and Information of tion of mutual interest, and identity covering two thirds of Africa in - 
5 the Mali Republic paid a good- of views was reached on all ques- area and three quarters in popula- oF 
. will visit to our country from Sept. ions discussed. tion. The remaining part too is 
23 to 30 this year. Both Delegations noted with satis- struggling for the down-fall of the 

“a _ During its stay in our country the faction the ever strengthening and last mainstay of the colonial system. : 
i. Mali Delegation was received by growing friendship and cooperation In the historical current of na- a 


ple’s Republic of Korea, a Govern- 


Premier Kim I] Sung on September 
25. 


exchanged on the further develop- 


between the two countries. 
The recent visit of the Mali Gov- 


are numbered. a a 


tional liberation and crumbling co- 


lonialism the Mali people struggled : 


3 The guests from Mali made a ernment Delegation to our country against the French colonialists who 
. tour of the country visiting Pyong- will serve to develop further the had occupied their country for de- fa 
i yang, Hamheung, Songrim and _ friendly ties between the two coun- cades. Last year the Mali people — E 
P. other places. They also inspected tries. Moreover, it is of important won national independence and SF 
3 several factories, agricultural co- significance in strengthening friend- proclaimed the formation of tits ‘4 
P Operatives, and cultural establish- ship and solidarity between the Mali Republic. 

a ments. countries of Asia and Africa. The founding of the Mali Repub = 
- Everywhere the Delegation was The long era of colonialism in lic was another great victory in ped : 


accorded a warm welcome by the 
Korean people. 
The Mali Government Delegation 


also held talks with a Government 


Asian and African countries under 
the imperialists is gone forever. A 
new era has come for the peoples 
of Asia and Africa, the new era of 


struggles of Asia and African peo- 


ples against imperialism and colo- a 


nialism and for national indepen- 
dence. It was another crushing blow Z 


‘ Delegation of the Democratic Peo- national independence and inde- to the world imperialists. ; 
= ple’s Republic of Korea. pendent development. Our Government and the entire 
“ According to the joint communi- Colonialism, the life-giving for Korean people having consistent 


supported the national liberation 
truggle of the Mali people, whole- 
heartedly welcomed the new Mali 
Republic, and established friendly 
relations with her. Geographically 
a long distance lies between Korea 
and Mali. However, relations of 
irm friendship and _ co-operation 
Mink the two countries closely. 

Both and Mali peoples 
uffered the most cruel oppression 
‘and brutal exploitation at the hands 
of imperialists. Moreover, they are 
united in the struggle for the con- 
‘solidation of world peace and na- 
fional independence and against 
imperialism and colonialism. 

Particularly, the establishment of 

diplomatic relations between Korea 
and Mali is of weighty signifi- 
cance in further cementing friend- 
ship between them. 
_ The Korean people valuing great- 
ly friendship and cooperation with 
the Mali people, are watching with 
keen interest the struggle of the 
Mali people for the consolidation 
of national independence and the 
development of national economy. 
Today the world imperialists 
headed by the U.S. imperialists are 
working desperately to re-chain the 
liberated peopies in colonial sla- 
very. To this end, the imperialists 
are coming out with their so-called 
“aid to take advantage of the 
difficulties the newly-freed countries 
are going through. 

Taking a firm stand against im- 
perialism the Mali Government and 
the people are waging a resolute 
struggle against all forms of coloni- 
alism. Indeed, the Mali Government 
scored a great victory when it at 
last made the French imperialist 
aggressors pull out their troops 
that had occupied Mali for nearly a 
century and abolish their military 
bases. ; 
The peace-loving Mali Republic 
Government pursuing a_ strictly 
neutral policy and relying on the 
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principles of the mutual respect of 
sovereignty, non-interference in 
each other's internal affairs, equali- 
iy, mutual benefit and peaceful co- 
existence, is making every effort to 
develop friendly relations and co- 


operation with all countries, parti- 


cularly, with the socialist coun- 
trics—the Soviet Union and 
others—the true friends in the 
struggle against imperialism and 


colonialism. 


The Korean people fully support 
the measures taken,by the Gov- 
ernment and people of Mali for 
sirenathening __ national indepen- 
dence, for the liberation of all 
Africa, and for safeguarding world 
peace. In this the Korean people 
stand on the side of the Mali peo- 


ple. 


Proceeding from the common- 
ness of the Mali people 
have supported the struggle of the 
Korean people and expressed sym- 
pathy towards our people. 


The Government of the Mali Re- 
public and the people extended a 
warm welcome to the Government 
Delegation of our country which 
visited Mali some time ago. 


views, 


This was an expression of friendly 
feelings of the Mali people to- 
wards the Korean people. 


The Government of the Mali Re- 
public has actively supported in the 
international arena the iust stand 
of the Korean people on peaceful 
unification of Korea. At the Session 
of the 15th U.N. General Assembly, 
the Mali Delegation opposed the 
schemes of the United States to 
prevent the participation of repre- 
sentatives of the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea in the dis- 
cussions when the Korean question 
came up. And the Mali delegate 
supported the participation of our 
Government in the discussions. 


The mutual support and coopera- 


tion that the two governments and 
peoples maintain will certainly aug- 
ment the anti-imperialist and anti- 
colonialist forces. 

As pointed out in the joint com- 
Munique, Government highly 
appraised the struggle of the Mali 
people who liberated themselves 
from the slavery imposed by the 
French imperialists and gained na- 
tional independence. Our Govern- 
ment also expressed solidarity of 
the Korean people with the Mali. 
people in their  strugg'e for 
strengthening the national indepen- 
dence. The Mali Delegation realf- 
firmed its full support to the firm 
stand of the D.P.R.K. on the peace- 
ful unification of the country after 
compelling the U.S. imperialist tro- 
ops to withdraw from South Korea. 
Through the communique it is 
proved once more that the two 
countries stand together in their 
struggle against imperialism and for 
the independent development of 
their countries. 

The growing friendly relations 
between Korea and Mali not only 
accord with the interests of the 
peoples of the two countries but 
contribute to reinforcing the soli- 
darity of the peoples of Asia and 
Africa. and to strengthening the 
world peace forces. More, it is 4 
crushing blow to the imperialist ag- 


our 


gressors headed by the U.S. im- 
perialists. 
The friendship and solidarity of 


Korea and Mali formed througn 
the struggle against imperialism and 
colonialism is unbreakable. The Ko- 
rean people will do everything to 
strengthen the friendship and soli- 
darity with the Mali people. And 
they send wholehearted greetings 
fo the Mali people who are striving 
for economic and cultural growth, 
putting up a fight to strengthen their 
national independence against ag- 
gressive schemes of the imperialists 
in Africa. 
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REMAIN ALIVE AND FIGHT 
{OU tHE LAST 


LI MYUNG SUN 


Whenever | recall the days of the anti-Japanese 
armed struggle organized and led by Marshal 
Kim !1 Sung, the memories of the events which took 
place in 1937 come back to me vividly. 


It was late October. 

Trees had already begun to shed their leaves. | was 
with a detachment that was led by a political com- 
missar, a Korean by the name of Li, of the 2nd Divi- 
sion of the Korean People’s Revolutionary Army. Our 
detachment was operating in Erdaoliuhe, Hwatien 
County. 

There were twenty of us, including two women 
members. Our mission was to carry out political work 
in Fusung and Hwatien Counties and procure winter 
provisions and clothing for the members of a secret 
camp in Sandaolazhe, Fusung County. 

We carried on our work where odds were great, 
indeed. In those days the enemy was desperate. Be- 
wildered at the staggering blows that the Japanese 
garrisons suffered at the hands of the units of the Ko- 
rean People's Revolutionary Army under the personal 
command of General Kim I! Sung, the enemy forced 
the inhabitants of Chanagpai and Fusung Counties to 
form and live in “‘settlements’’ and launched large- 
scale “punitive campaigns” against the partisans. On 
the “settiements” the enemy imposed a military and 
economic blockade hoping thus to cut off contacts 
between the K.P.R.A. and the local people. The enemy 
would stage a desperate pursuit if there was even a 
rumor that partisans had appeared some place. 

Such being the situation, things were not easy for 
us. There were times when we had to go without food 
for several days. Often we were exhausted from the 
continuous march. Still worse, the enemy was con- 
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stantly at our heels, and sometimes we had to break 
through his encirclement. 

But every one of us was fully prepared to go 
through anything to carry out our mission, pooling our 
wisdom and strength. in the end we were able to 
establish contact with some local organizers in Hwatien 
County. Thanks to their services we obtained not a 
small amount of clothing and provisions which we 
hid in a secret place. 

One day we were marching through the. forest of 
Erdaoliuhe and we came upon an isolated and desolate 
cottage. Having put one man as a sentry on the high 
mound in front of the cottage, the commissar ordered 
a rest. And the order was a welcome one, as we had 
not had a rest for a long while. As soon as the order 
was issued we sat down on the ground. Some went 
into the cottage and soon fell asleep. 


Being the commissar’s orderly, | prepared a bed for 
him and waited for him to take a rest. But he would 
not. After making sure that everybody fell asleep he 
said to me: “You get some sleep too, will you?” 

“Yes,” | answered. But | waited for him to lie down 
first. 

The commissar kept standing looking around at his 
sleeping men. Then he bade me again take a rest, 
saying that we had a long way yet to go, so | must 
take a little nap. He made me sit down. 

| inought he would take a rest too, but he went our 
and began to pick pumpkins. | knew why he was 
doing it. Moved by his affection for his men, | got up 
and joined him. We gathered pumpkins and started 10 
boil them. We sat down by the fire. He asked me if 
| had ever tasted pumpkins. When | answered him | 
had, he smiled and said they tasted very nice. The 
smell of well-cooked pumpkins made our mouths 
water. | shouted te the sleeping comrades to wake 
up. Everyone jumped to his feet from deep sleep and 


made preparations for departure. . 
: 
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But, when they were told that it was for a treat of 
boiled pumpkins, they stared at both of us in 
wonder. Then all beaming sat around in a circle. 

No sooner had we begun our “meal” than a shot 
rang out breaking the silence of the woods. The sentry 
was signalling the approach of enemy. 


No time to lose! We got ready for action at once. 
But it seemed we were a bit late. And we were in 
trouble. Shots were heard from all sides, intermingled 
with the shout: “Get them alive!'’ Leaning against 
_ the wall we watched the movements of the enemy 
for a moment. Just then there was a voice in the 
darkness. “Here is the partisan’s fire for you swines.” 
_ It was Comrade Dal Surg, the sentry. His voice was 
_ ringing with wrath and enmity. Taking advantage of 
_ the dense forest, the enemy could draw near quite 
close to our feet without being spotted by our sentry. 

When Dal Sung found the stealthily approaching 
- enemy, it was already too late. So he fired the signal 
shot, and then dashed in the opposite direction to 
lure the enemy from the cottage. Fighting the enemy, 
single-handed, displaying valour and heroism, he was 


killed at last. 


Soon the enemy encircled the house and concen- 
trated fire on it. Bullets showered like a hail. Our 
comrades’ eyes were burning with fury. With upturned 
floor-stones we raised a barrier. Some comrades jump- 
ed into the ditch by the cottage from where they kept 
firing. 

It seemed there were a few hundred of them, may- 
_ be three or four hundred. They were armed with ma- 
_ chine-guns, at that. But we were calm. 

Our only concern was how to shoot down more of 
them. Our spitting guns kept mowing them down. 
_ But the ferocious enemy charged at us_ stubbornly 
_ stepping over the dead bodies of their men. 

_ Our comrades began to fall, dying heroic deaths. 

“Comrades, fight to the last!" “Long live the Com- 
munist Party!’ These were their cries as they fell, with 
weapons in their hands. : 


A woman fighter cried out at her last moment: “Long 
live the liberation of women!’’ Her cry wrung our 
hearts. Only the thought of revenge swayed us. Some 
wounded comrades, holding handgrenades dashed into 
the enemy position to blew it up. Thus they died a 
hero’s death. Even now whenever | recall the grim but 
heroic scenes of that day, my heart contracts. 


The battle that began at noon lasted till five in the 
afternoon. The enemy having lost more than half of 
its strength became dispirited and began to falter. The 
enemy commander, who had yelled excitedly “charge, 
charge!" now looked quite confused. On our side only 
eight men were left out of twenty. Bitter hatred and 
wrath toward the enemy was burning in the eyes of 
all our men. Everyone was solemnly telling himself: | 
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must not die before revenging. We did not waste 
even one shot. At that moment a comrade wounded in 
the head but who had kept firing lying on the floor, 
turning around his blood soaked head, said gaspingly: 

“Comrade Commissar! Our ammunition is running 
out. Let us break the encirclement with bayonets.” As 
he said these words looking at the commissar he 
gulped down tears. Then he turned to the others: “For 
us even death is a struggle! And so is life. Let five 
of us become the vanguard in cutting the way to life. 
You Se Jin and Myung Sun take out our political: com- 
missar from this dangercus spot.” 

We only kept staring at one another in silence. We 
had continued our struggle to this day only for the 
country’s restoration. And here, at this crucial moment, 
our comrades chose death unhesitatingly, because they 
wanied even one more person to remain alive and 
fight the enemy to the last. 

Tears stole down the political commissar's face. 
Choking with emotion he said: 

“Your hearts are the heart of the country. With such 
heart and conscience let's go fighting to the last.” 

Raising his revolver high, he started out of the cot- 
tage. But he was blocked by the five comrades. 

“Comrade Commissar! You must remain alive.” With 
these words, they dashed out into the enemies, their 
bayonets flashing. The enemy's attention was concen- 
trated on them. In the meantime two of us, gulping 
down tears, began running up the hill behind the cot- 
tage, guarding the political commissar. 

Shells began peiting the ridge all around us. The 
fire was so intense, it seemed they would uproot every 
grass. As we were climbing, Comrade Se Jin was hit. 
The political commissar raised him in his arms and 
cried: “Se Jin, do you hear me? Se Jin, do you hear 
me?” 

Handing over his revolver fo the political commis- 
sar Se Jin said in a weak voice: “I’m only sorry... | 
die before we take revenge... Revenge, please, with 
this revolver...” These were his last words! 

The enemy was coming up the slope yelling, “Get 
them alive!’ They were already within 200 metres of 
us. 

At such crucial moment | thought: “Under any cir- 
cumstances | must fulfill the request of my comrade:- 
in-arrs. | must protect the political commissar from 
danger. Now | am the only one left to safeguard 
him. There isn’t a moment to lose.’ But the commissar 
could not bring himself to leave. | urged him to set 
cut. At last he turned and we ran up the steep slope 
in one breath. We “were just a few steps from the 
top when the fatal bullet pierced the commissar’s 
breast. Raising him in my arms | shouted: 

“Comrade Commissar!’ But there was no answer 
for a moment. | tried to run carrying him in my arms. 
But he stubbornly refused, saying to me: 


“Myung Sun! Don't worry about me. You must re- 
main alive. A communist has no right to flinch in 
face of difficulties, no matter how big they may be. 
Never hesitate or falter, but stick it out to the last... 
Though | die before | see the day of victory, I’m 
sure you will see it without fail.” 

Burying my face in his breast | cried: “What good 
will it do, if | alone remain alive? | must fight to the 
last by the commissar.” 

Understanding my feeling the 
solemnly, gasping for breath: 

“You must go away and report on whai our de- 
tachment has done. It is easy to die in the battle 
here, but it is difficult for a wounded man who is 
pursued by the enemy to get back alive. A revolu- 
tionary ought not to flinch before difficulty. For the 
_ sake of our unit, you must remain alive and continue 
to fight for the revolution!" 

Then he handed me the two revolvers and closed 
his eyes for ever. 


commissar said 


Now ! was all alone. All my comrades-in-arms had 
fallen, even the commissar was no longer with me. 
How can | describe fully the grief that | felt then... 

| stood up and ran towards the hilltop to carry 
out the commissar's last order. The enemy sent again 
a rain of bullets. Just before | reached the ridge the 
enemy got me in my belly and leg. | was seriously 
wounded, bit | told myself: “! must continue the trip 
and fulfil the mission at all costs." Gathering all my 
strength | reached the ridge. But when | started 
staggering down the hillside, | toppled down and 
fell over a cliff. 

When I came to, | found myself in a hollow cover- 
ed with leaves. i was lying beside a fallen oak tree, 
and all around there was a sombre, dense thicket. | 
could hear the enemy yelling somewhere. 

A slight fear flashed across my mind. What would 
happen if | had left blood marks? |! looked about but 
there was none. Feeling my wound | found my tunic 
soaked with blood. {| unwrapped my gaiters and 
bound up the wounds with them, then crawied unde: 
the fallen oak-tree and covered up myself with 
leaves. Presently | heard a bunch of enemy soldiers 
running down to the foot of the mountain passing by 
my hiding place. | guessed there were about fifty of 
them. Before long they came back jabbering some- 
thing. They were apparently going to take a rest 
near where ! was hiding. Hoiding my breath, | put 
my finger on the triggar of my revolver and watched 
them. 

The enemy officer sat down on a fallen tree and 
lit a cigarette. Each time he movea, fallen leaves 
made a rustle, which startled him. “What's that?” he 
looked around. Then his men said something to him 
which seemed to put him at ease. The officer answer- 
ed making a face: “Damn himi He must bite the dusi 


before long." | smiled hearing that: “Never, never! 
Not until |! crush you beasts." Suddenly a bugle 
sounded and they filed away like a pack of wolves, 

The moon rose over the mountain, and co!d moon- 
light streamed through the branches of the trees, 
As | looked at the moon, images of my dead com- 
rades-in-arms_ floated before me one by one. Bitter 
tears rolled down my cheeks. Unable to bear any 
more, | rose to my feet and began to climb back up 
the cliff. 

| wanted to look for my dead comrades. When 
| found the bodies of the commissary and Se Jin @ 
knife seemed to pierce my heart. As ! lift up their 
headiess bodies | was blinded by hoi tears. 

The valley was shrouded in foul, sufiocating smoke. 


The enemy had set fire to the cottage after putting — 


the bodies of my fallen comrades in_ it. 


The sadistic act of the enemy made my blood boil 
once again. | jumped to my feet and talked to my- 
self: 

“You fiendish devils! As long as | live | will 
avenge the death of my comrades. | will revenge 
until my fast moment.” 


Renewing my pledge again and again |! gathered 


leaves and covered the bodies of my fallen comrades. 


Then | turned to tear myself away from the spot, only ; 
to go back again to put another batch of leaves over — 


their bodies... 


Limping, | left the place, driven on by the thought — 
of revenge. Only revenge. Revenge! | must revenge! — 
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| made a walking stick from a branch of an oak~ — 


tree. Leaning on this, | plodded onward. My desti- ; 


nation was 
with whom we maintained contact. 
some 4. kilometres. 
house before dawn | walked on steadily, though my 
steps were very slow. Particularly, 


job for me, 


unbearable. And 
thirst. My throat was parching. 
broke off one or two twigs and licked off the juice. 
But it only made my thirst worse. 


most still worse, 


Before | noticed it, | found myself going deeper eS, 
J 


into a gully thinking everything sounded like a runn- 


the hut of the old man Ko, a Chinese, — 
i had to cover — 
Thinking that | must get fo his — 
pia 


it Was nof an easy 
walking on the steep pathless mountain- 5g 
slope. On top of it, pains from the wounds were ai- — = f 
| was dying of — 


| was so thirsty that | Ee : 


> 


ing water. Every sound deceived me; the wind, the ‘- 


calls of night birds. Even the moonbeams reflected on 
| was going mad, | — 
thought. Muttering “Water, water!’ as if in delirium 


objects looked like @ brook. 
| ran down the slope. 
Suddenly, | heard the flowing of a real stream, the. 


soft murmur of water! Breathing heavily | ran in thes 


direction of the sound, faltering, and stumbling over 
stones. 

When | reached the stream, | threw myself on the 
‘ground ready to gulp the water. But then | was 
struck by the thought that | must-not drink! | must 
not drink. It flashed across my mind that several of 
my wounded comrades lost their lives because they 
drank water. | spat out the water and stood up, say- 
ing to myself: 

“| must remain alive and fight to the last.” 

| repeated inese words over and over again. With 
my eyes closed, biting my lips, | moved off from the 
stream eventually. 

It was quite late when | staggered into the old 
man's hut. | did not have been even enough sirength 
to knock at the door. | collapsed at the door. But 
‘the old man heard me and carried me into his hut 
and placed me on the bed. He shook me and, star- 
ing at me in wonder he asked me what had happen- 
ed. Unable to tell him the truth | told him tnat | had 
been on a special mission and was wounded. 


Seeing that my wounds were very serious he dress- 
-ed the wounds with opium and tore up his only quili 
to bandage my wounded leg and belly. Then he put 
a pan, some miilet, oil and other things into a basket 
‘and helped me to walk, he himself carrying the 
basket. 

After going up a ravine for a while we came to a 
hut. Having put me on_ the bed, the old man lit a 
fire. | stayed at the hut for several days. In the mean- 
time the old man treated me most kindly. He attend- 
ed me as if | were his son. 

He was so poor that he had been unable to marry 
“though he was over fifty years old. Hailing from 
“Shantung Province, he escaped extreme hardships of 
a hired hand and came to this mountain to find a 
solitary, free life. It had been some time since we 
established contact with him. Up to that time he hac 
“been cross-grained. Having been subjected only to 
maltreatment, he had developed a habit of shunning 
people. Political workers dispatched from the parti- 
‘san units had exerted painstaking efforts fo correct 
the old man’s hermit-like nature. 

~ Once | told him about my family: thirteen of my 
‘close relatives had taken part in the revolutionary 
‘struggle; out of them my uncle wes the only surviver. 
His name was Li Hui Joon and he was in charge of 
the ordnance depot. He was later killed in the battle 
at JjJungwoo County in 1940 together with Comrade 
Yang Jung Woo. 


He was so moved by my story that he grasped my 
hands with tears in his eyes and said: “Now | see 
who you are!” 


Thanks to the old man's devoted attendance | got 
better. But my mind was not at ease. The day had 
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come when | had to get back to the base: We had 
promised to be back within ten days. 

i told the old man that | had to leave for the base. 
But he reproved me in a fatherly tone: “How can you 
think of such thing in your condition? Your wound 
has healed up yet, and you can hardly walk. 
Then the ‘punitive units’ of the Japanese are all over 
the place.” 


not 


Of course, | could well understand him, but none 
the less | had to. start. 
“Dad, | appreciate what you say very much. i 


know why you're telling me all this. But the time for 
me to get back to the unit has already passed. | 
know it would be very difficult for me to undertake 
this trip in this condition, But a revolutionary cannot 
hesitate before any difficulty.” 

The old man said no morve, 

My destination, the secret camp in the rear at 
Makchigi, Sandorahez, Fusung County, was more thar 
40 kilometres from there, and to get there | had to 
cross a river, too. Offering to accompany me to the 
other side of the river, the old man started with me. 
The river was not far from the hut. But it was to- 
wards dusk when we_ got to the river, because | 
walked leaning on the stick and could not go fast. 

We got on a raft and started down the water. Just 
then we saw a_ batch of enemy men, “punitive 
squads,"" just coming around the river bend, about 
300 metres away from us. 

Seeing imminent danger, the old man hurriedly put 
me on his back and jumped into the water and wad- 
ed io the bank. By this time the enemy had spotted 
us. Running towards us they began yelling and shoot- 
ing. 

It seemed both of us might be captured. The old 
man put me down among the pine-trees on the bank 


and said: “You stay here and | will run, then the 
enemy will run after me.” He ran down along the 
river. 

| broke off branches and crept in under a rock 
and covered it with the branches. Soon the enemy 


running after the old man passed the place where | 
was hiding. Shortly afterward the ravine was shaken 
with continued, brutal shots. Lying helplessly, | felt 
my heart tearing. | only wished him safety with all 
my _ heart. 

If was pitch dark that night. 

The wind soughed through the needles of the pines 
and the river murmured. | crawled out of my hiding 
and cautiously called the name of the old man a 
few times. | had hoped my dear old friend might be 
somewhere near and hear me. 

But there was no answer. There was only the voice 
of Nature. My heart ached. And an ominous thought 
made me shudder. 

Walking down along the river, | searched the pine 
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grove, but nowhere was he to be found. Quite ex- 
hausted, | started back to where the raft was. Sudden- 
ly | noticed a figure moving along. Even in the dark- 
ness | could distinguish it was the old man Ko! He 
was carrying a shovel on his shoulder. 


| called: “Dad!" He stood transfixed... He told me 
that he had thought | was dead. He never thought | 
would come out alive in my condition, so he came 
around with a shovel to bury me in case he found 
my body. The old man was overjoyed. Patting me on 
my back he repeated: 

“Communists! Kim Il Sung partisans! Just like steel!” 

Tightly grasping my hands ke repeated: “Your 
spirit is like steel." He said if | had been a man of 
a Chinese warlord army, | would have surrendered 
long ago. 

Then the old man ran back to his hut to get an 
axe. With that he began to make another raft because 
the cther one was lost. He cut down pines on the 
bank to make a raft. He was wet with sweat. Re- 
peatedly | asked him to take a rest but he just kept 
at it. | still recall his figure vividly. 


By daybreak we were able to cross the river and 
reach a safe’ place in the forest, where | parted with 
my granddad Ko. 

He insisted that he would go with me at least one 
day. But | reassured him | could travel alone. Further 
travel accompanying me, | thought, would mean giv- 
ing a trouble to him, a man in weakened condition. 
As | limped away | often stopped and looked back. 
The old man_ was there shading his eyes with his 
hand, his gray hair fluttering in the wind. He stood 
there until | went out of his sight. 

| said to myself: “Poor old dad! You have known 
only maltreatment and hard foil, and spent a lonely 
life in seclusion. You never tasted happiness or joy. 


But, please keep well. There will be betier days for 


you and for all!" 
| hurried on my way. 
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| cannot relate here ail that happened on the way’ 


to the base, so |! will write about only a few of 
them. 

Beside the guns, a little opium, a few sticks” of 
matches folded in birch bark, and a loaf of corn 


bread about one-kilogramme in weight—that was ail 
| had with me. | had to cover a distance of more 
than 40 kilometres. For the first two days | covered 
three or four kilometres with frequent rests. But from 
the third day on, | could barely carry myself. The 
wounds caused increasing pain. | would swallow or 
apply a bit of opium when the pain grew intolerable. 
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Clenching my teeth | fought my way in this man- 


ner for several days. 
But one day | felt | could continue no\ longer! 
Little strength was left in me and my legs gave 
way. Then | began to crawl. It was not easy to go 
crawling over the pathless mountains and across the 
fields. 


Many days of such crawling continued. In crawling 
| skinned my knees until they bled badly. | bound 


them round with linden bark and resumed my journey, 


| must say it was a tough going. Changing the linden 


bark occasionally | moved on by inches. In the 
luckiest day | could cover one kilometre. There was 
a time when I slipped down a cliff and lay helpless, 
All this time | had very little to eat. After ten days 
only a crumb of corn bread was left. So | decided to 
save it as long as possible and in the meantime | 
found wild herbs and fruits. ; 

Gne day {| came across a tumble-down hovel that 
seemed to have been erected by mushroom pickers. 

| went in the hovel and lay down for a little rest, 


Suddenly | felt an intolerable chili coming on. | 
crawled out and collected fallen twigs and leaves, 
with which I built a fire. | wanted to lie by the 
warmth of fire. But | did not forget to prepare for 


an emergency. | held a revolver in my hand, and an- 
other gun on my side. 
| wanted to sleep but sleep would not come be- 
my whole body was shot through with pain. 
Clenching my teeth in agony | tried not to utter a 
groan, but in vain. So | swallowed a bit of opium 
again, and dropped to sleep. 
How much time had past... Choking heat woke me. 
my surprise the whole hovel was wrapped in 


cause 


To 


~ flames. My clothes were also burning. With all haste 


| crawled out of the place and rolled over to put 
out the fire on my clothes. | felt my whole body was 
burning. | kept rolling until the fire was extinguished. 

But | was thunderstruck: | had been too busy puft- 
ing out the fire to remember | had only one revolver 
in my hand; the other was in the house, in the blaz- 
ing fire! | jumped into the flames. There was nothing 
else to do... 


It was not an ordinary gun! It carried the lofty will 


of our revolutionary comrades... With this thought | 
dashed into the flames to save the weapon. How re- 


lieved |! was when | came out with the gun! | al- 
most forgot my pains. 
Again the days of trials resumed. My meagre 


clothes were reduced to shreds from the fire. | con- 
tinued my crawling journey. 

But now | was tormented with my hands. The palms 
were so badly burnt that every time | put my hands 
on the ground the pain was agonizing. Yet, | just 
could not sit down and give up. | kept on, Twenty 
days after | parted with the old man Ko, | managed 
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to reach a ridge from where | could see Sandorahez 
in the distance. To me it was a short but a long, 
long path. 


When | got to the site of our former secret camp, 
| found there a few hovels that might tumble down 
any minute. The remains of fire were to be seen here 
and there. From here to my destination | still had to 
cover over twenty kilometers. But utter exhaustion 
overcame me. My will was firm, but my run-down 
body failed me. On top of it, it had been some time 
ago that | had finished the last of my corn bread. 


Even in November, cold in northeast China is quite 
intense. Then | was in the depths of mountains, and 
my clothing was nothing but rags. Lying on my back 
on the ground, | gazed at the clear sky. 


All kinds of thoughts tumbled through my brain. 
Old memories: my home, parents, relatives who gave 
their lives to the revolution. Then there was my 
grandfather who told me: “Join the partisans. It's the 
only way for you to follow." 


What stirred me most was the thought of my com- 
rades-in-arms and the old man Ko. Then the figures 
of my comrades who would be waiting for us at the 
secret camp floated before my eyes. And | felt bitter 
at heart to think that even for one moment | was out 
of the ranks of the revolutionaries. 


Suddenly fear struck me—what if | should be 
caught, It would be tantamount to surrender and be- 
trayal of the revolution. | would rather kill myself 
than suffer disgrace. The next moment the face of the 
commissar flitted across my mind. | seemed to hear 
him say: 

"& vevolutionary has no right to flinch in face of 
difficulties no matter how big they may be.” 

Clenching my fist | tried to raise myself. But my 
body would not move. Utterly helpless | was quite 
mad with grief. 

| pondered and pondered what | should do. | said 
to myself: 

“. Well, it seems everything is coming to an end. 
Before | disgrace myself, | should rather...” 

Mustering all my strength | picked up a piece of 
charcoal from the remains of the fire and wrote the 
following on a pillar of the hovel as my last duty to 
the revolution. 

“Twenty comrades fell in action, dying an honour- 
able death. | die here on my way to the secret 
camp. Avenge us. November, 1937, Li Myung Sun.” 


1 dug a hole with my knife and buried one of my 
revolvers in it. Lying on my back | made the revol- 
ver ready for firing. 


How can | express my feelings a! that moment? 
Shall | say it was sad? Fearful? Or desperate? 
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As | hardened my determination, | felt a sense 


of calm. With the serenity of mind | looked up at the ~ 


blue sky and the forest, the trée-tops touching the 
sky. As if it were for the first time in my life, | feast- 
ed my eyes on the lovely scenery. | was lying there 
feeling as if | were in the bosom of my dear native 
land. 


| closed my eyes. Slowly | brought up my revolver 
to my foreheaa, then pulled the triggar... 


| do not remember’ what followed. 


When | came to myself, | found the morning sun 
pouring down through the tree-tops, its golden rays 
streaming through the branches like silk. 


i tried to recall what had happened. | was shock- 
ed. | saw the revoiver still in my hand. | was sweat- 
ing all over. | could not make out exactly. | extract- 
ed the ball from the revolver and found that it had 
gathered rust during the journey. 


“i mustn't die. | must remain alive. i can not step 
back from the revolutionary ranks!” 

At no time did | ever feel life was so precious as 
| did 
tried to choose an easy way instead of the difficult 
path of life and fighting! 


How foolish | was! Did | forget the duty to the 
revolution, to ithe people? Haven't | disgraced the 
sacred name of the revolutionary pioneers? | was 


ashamed of myself at this thought. 


In order to live and fight to the last | had to get 
something to eat. Towards evening of that day | 
found a stream. | do not remember how | managed 


to crawl there. | got in the water and caught cray- es. 


fishes, some of which | ate raw and broiled others, 


| slept that night under an oak by the stream. At 
dawn | was awakened by the sound of twigs crackl- 


then. A feeling of remorse swept me; | had | 


ing. Looking round | saw some distance away three | z 


deer coming toward me: Two of them were young 
ones. My heart began to pound. With bated breath 
| waited for them. When they were about to pass 
where | was lying, | stretched my arms and caught 
one of them by the hindleg. It was one of the fawns. 
lt struggled desperately. | too was desperate, lest | 
lose it. It dragged me a few feet. But at an op- 
portune moment | put my jack knife in its flank, 
which made it totter. Losing no time | cut off a slice 
of buttock flesh and ate it. 

"| hate to do this to you, deer, but you saved my 
life.” Muttering that, | ate it. But that bit of meat on 
my empty stomach made me drowsy. 


From the next day on, | broiled the deer meat and 
it gave me strength to resume my journey. The craw!- 
ing began once more. It took me iwenty days to 
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reach the destination. | do not wish to dwell on the 


ez .20 days. 


say this. The last words of the 
that | should never step back 
from any obstacle enabled me to reach my destina- 
tion, the ridges of Makchigi, Sandorahez, in 47 days 


want te 
commissar 


Only | 


after | parted from the old man Ko. The mountains 


Pao 


_ thing there was so dear to me.” True, 


-__ well—everything 
friends. 

Ns 

Re 


and the 
like old 


were mantled with snow. Even trees, 
seemed to welcome me, 


stones, 


"! came back because every 
| was a sorry 


| wanted to cry loud: 


sight! But | had a will to pull through in any circum- 


% f stances, and | did. Sensing a pleasant thrill of excite- 
ee STC 
ment | drew near the log-cabin, which | recognized. 


But how disappointed | was when | found the cabin 


4 was 
But in the kitchen of one cottage | found a rice pot 


empty. All the other cabins were also empty. 


left intact. | felt some warmth on the floor. (The 


floor was heated from outside.—Tr.) Evidently it had 


not 
Greatly encouraged | crawled to the cellar where we 


been too long since the occupants had left. 


used to store potatoes. There | found some potatoes. 
They must come to fetch these at any time. 


Carrying some potatoes ! crawled back to the 


ty 2 kitchen and put them into the pot, and started a fire. 
* * Then | went inside the room and lay down, 


(I learned tater that the comrades of that secret 


-¢amp were moving to another place thinking that we 


were all dead since we _ had not returned even 


_ though the set period was long past.) 


_ Much time elapsed. 
a sudden noise: 


| was awakened from sleep by 


"Tap, tap, tap." Our signal! | raised 


unit?” It was a familiar voice! The gentle, kind Old 
Jung. ! was so overjoyed that | could not utter a 
word when he embraced me... 


till late hours of the nighi. 


And my sat around my bedside. Old 
Jung said in a voice of deep emotion! 

“| wish | could find proper words to express my- 
self. But we 
back to tell us about them. No, we won't cry. We'll 
never be grieved. A heart that loves the country 
boundlessly and unshakable devotion to the revolu- 
tion, hotter than flames, harder than iron, are their 
legacy to us. With that dauntless conscience and de- 
votion, we'll go on fighting until the liberation of our 
dear land, Korea.” 

The political commissar's wiie who was a member 


comrades 


of the needle unit, choked with tears as she receiv- ‘ 


ed her husband's revolver. Sobbing, she said: 


! should not be weeping. | know, toa, 
But without fail 


"| know 
that we can not revenge with fears. 


| fainted and lay there 


are mighty glad that you have come 


1 will avenge my husband, and our comrades-in-arm:. 


| swear!” 
All of us firmly pledged to each other to fight to 
the last for revenge and the country's restoration. 
If was in the 


forest that we passed the severe 


winter. Next spring we set out to fake our revenge. 


In August 1938 we saw General Kim I| Sung whom F pS 
longing so eagerly to see. Then he 


we had been 
told us 


"There is the saying that no castle is invincible. — 
We have come to appreciate the real meaning of 
these words through struggle. Because we communists 
march with this unshakable belief, we can be victoria 
ous without fail...” 


something like this: 


" 


Following the path indicated by him, we fought on F 


unwaveringly until the day when the country wes 


liberated, 


ae 


Cradle of Revolution 


Flames That Flared up in Holung 


The county of Holung, China, bordering on 
Korea across the Tumen_ River, adjoining Antu 
county on the west and Yenki county on the north, 
consists mainly of mountains and hills. 

Holung county, like Yenki county, was inhabited 
by large numbers of Korean emigrants, over 144,000 
out of the total population of 150,000 in 1935, The 
Chinese numbered only some 5,100. Most of the 
Korean emigrants in the county were people who 
had come from the provinces of North and South 
Hamkyung seeking a living. The villages of Uhrang, 
Moosan and Kapsan were those named by the Kore- 
an settlers after the villages or towns of Korea. The 
situation of the Korean emigrants was the same as 
in their native villages, for in the new settlement too 
they were subjected to Oppression and exploitation 
by Japanese imperialism and feudal landlords. In the 
county of Holung, like in other regions, the Korean 


residents rose up against oppression and exploita- 


tion in the 30's. 

We arrived at Kaisantun, Holung county, late May, 
and there we learned much about the people's 
struggle in the 30's from veteran revolutionary 
fighters and eye witnesses of the struggle. 

Revolutionary actions of the Korean residents in 
northeast China had become more vigorous since 
the autumn of 1931 and these found expression in the 
harvest uprising. As the revolutionary spirit of the 
masses surged higher, uprising was planned and 
prepared in many places. Mass organizations such 
as Anti-Imperialist Union, Peasants’ 
Mutual Aid Society, | Women's 
Children's Corps had been functioning and the 
Communist Party and Young Communist League 
Organizations had been carrying on activities in every 
village and county. Revolutionary organizations sent 


Associailion, 
Organization and 


Party members to villages to lead the peasants in. 


forming committees for struggle. Each committee 
elected its leading body and crganized vanguards, 


pickets, storming party, public show group and 
agitators’ group. Then mass meeting was held in each 
district under the influence of revolutionary organi- 
zaticns, and following the meeting the masses, shout- 
ing slogans and singing revolutionary songs, marched 
towards landlords’ houses. They sent their representa- 
tives to negotiate with the landlords, broke into the 


landlords’ grain store and distributed grain to the 
the tenant — 


tenant farmers in the ratio of “6 for 
farmer, 4 for the landlord” in plain areas, “7 for the — 
tenant farmer, 3 for the landlord’ or “8 for the 
tenant farmer, 2 for the landlord’ in the mountainous 
area. In this way, the masses stormed the landlords’ 
houses one after the other. 


Most impressive was the story about the harvest 
uprising in 1931 and the uprising in the spring of 
1932 at Kaikou district which was under the influence 
of the revolutionary organizations. 


The harvest uprising broke out in September 1931 a 


and lasted until December of the same year. Comrades © 
Pak Pa and others stood in the of the 
uprising. 


forefront 


People of Kaikou district, who had won victories 


in the uprisings in Chunpyong, Samdeungpo and other — 


places, made their way to Wolchungkou for 
negoitation with a landlord there. On their way, 
they were joined by the inhabitants of Wolchungkou. 
The people on the march to the landlord's hous? 


now numbered several thousand. There was a steep = 


mcuntain on their way and therefore the people, 
marching in a column of eight abreast, had to take a 


roundabout route over the ice-bound Tumen River. 


The police, who had learned about the march of 
the demonsirators on the ice-bound river, decided 
#9 stop them. They believed it would be a good 
chance for them to break up the demonstrators, a 
job they had tried in vain to do since autumn. The 


police crossed the river to launch from there joint | 
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Operations with the police in Sangsambong and 
Jongsung. 

Japanese policemen in dark blue uniforms and 
khaki overcoats, on horseback, were leading the 


puppet Manchukuo police. They had about 30 horse- 


_Crawn carts, which apparently they intended to use 


in carrying the arrested. 

The attacking police, marching on the slippery ice, 
began to besiege the demonstrators. In face of the 
offensive, the demonstrators built a solid formation. 
Members of the Red Guards and Children’s Pioneers 
formed two-, three-fold rings to protect the aged men 
and women from the police onslaught. 


The policemen closed in upon the demonstrators, 
firing shots into the air to scare them, while howling 
orders to break up. 


The demonstrators, however, in complete defiance 
of the shots and clamours of the police, shouted 
slogans: 


“Down with Japanese imperialism!" 
“Down with reactionary landowners!" 
“Abolish the exacting levies and taxes!" 


“Introduce tenant rents at the ratio of 4 to 6, 3 
to 7, or 2 to 8 in favour of the tenant farmers.” 

Unable to penetrate the solid ring formed 
by the demonstrators, the policemen circled round 
and round it looking for a weak link to break in. 


_Now, the masses did not keep to the defensive. 
They went over to the offensive. Seven or eight 
comrades with great physical prowess who rushed 
forward took the reins of the horse in the lead and 
pulled them with such a jerk that it sent the rider 
fumbling down from his mount. And the wooden part 
of his rifle was broken to pieces. Furiously he turned 
upon the demonstrators, but seeing the masses surg- 
ing upon him with battle-cries, he fell back in fear. 

In a moment a free-for-all developed between the 
two sides on the ice. The angry demonstrators knock- 
ed down the enemies one after another. Even the 
women among the demonstrators were so furious that 
they took off their rubber shoes and threw them into 
the faces of the enemies, oblivious of the fact their 
feet were freezing. 


Bui the policemen, wielding the bayonets, seized 
demonstrators and arrested about 30 persons, whom 


they tied up with cords and dragged onto the horse- 
carts, 


Then, someone among the demonstrators shouted 
“Let's go and rescue our comrades!" It was Bak Pa. 

The words were echoed by the masses who cried 
out in chorus: “Don't let our comrades be taken 
away!’’ So shouting, the masses rushed to the rescue 
of their comrades. 

The scuffle between the rioters and the police 
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lasted for some 


secure victory in the riot and to take back the 


comrades in danger. 
Soon, it was getting dark. 


After a fierce hand-to-hand fighting the revolution- 
ary masses succeeded in winning back most of the 
arrested comrades, except three. Now, the police 
had no. other way but retreat, taking with them 
the three arrested comrades, although they could not 
achieve their first intention to break up the demon- 
stration. 


The scene of scuffle on the ice was scattered with 
caps, scarves, shoes, and so on. 


After the retreat of the police, the masses gathered 
again and proceeded through the night on to 
Wolchungkou, their destination. There the demonstrators 
negotiated with the landowner for the distribution of 
the harvest. And at last they succeeded in forcing 
the landlord into accepting the demand of the 
farmers. After that, the demonstrators dispersed. 

During the riot, the revolutionary masses also 
disposed of the running dogs of the Japanese impe- 
rialists. Their criminal acts were exposed at the 


time. Though the shots rang oul — 
and the bayonets flashed menacingly, this could not 
frighten the masses. All that concerned them was to 


mass meeting, and then they were given their dues, — 


It was reported that in Kaikou the demonstrators put 
dog-skin on commander of the so-called Chuankow 
self-defense corps, and dragged him along the streets 
for public show. After that the faithful dog of the 
Japanese was disposed of. 


In the course of these struggles, the people were 
convinced that if they fought in a firm unity under 
the guidance of the organization they could carry 
through their demands and win the struggle. This 
further added to their fighting spirit. 

The revolutionary spirit of the people which burst 
forth in the autumn harvest riot kept growing until it 
again erupted in the spring famine uprising in the 
spring of the next year, 1932. The wave of this riot, 
too, swept across the whole of eastern Manchuria. 

The angry mobs rose up and shouted: ‘We have 
got nothing to eat. Give us grain on loan. How can 
we starve to death when there is grain?” 


In every district (revolutionary district) thousands 


of the revolutionary masses, men and women, young 
and old, gathered together and advanced upon the 
house of the landlord. Representatives were sent to 
negotiate with the landowner, while the 
peasants besieged the house. They stayed there until 
demands were accepted. When some of the landlords 


ed the gates with sticks, axes, sickles, 
And stormed into the courtyards demonstrating their 


rioting 2 


_ would not accede to the demands, the rioters smash- , 
picks, etc. 


2 
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frightened the landlords into 


spirit. This 
accepting the requests. During this struggle, too, the 
revolutionary masses disposed of the stooges of the 
Japanese imperialists. 

In the course of the spring famine uprising things 
_ turned out differently in some places. In Antu county, 


fighting 


for example, the landlords, who had _ been 
terrified by the autumn harvest riot, opened, of their 
- own accord, all their storehouses and ricebins and 
gave grain to the peasants. And in these places the 
limited themselves merely to keeping 
and there were only a few 


police also 
watch on the rioters, 
clashes. 

Recalling the spring famine uprising in the Kaikou 
area, Comrade Bak Yung Soon related the following 

j story. 

At that time many of the heads of One Hundred 
Households or village headmen were chosen represen~ 
tatives to conduct negotiations with landlords in the 
area of Kaikou. In so doing, we aimed at winning 
them over to our side, and at the same time it was a 
precautionary measure against the possible loss of 
our comrades through arrest. 

In the Chaisoo-kol village hundreds of peasants 
gathered and pressed on the house of the big 
landlord Yoon, the richest in the districts of Jadong 

-and Sadong. When the masses put forward heir 
requests Yoon turned them down. At this, the masses 
; : stormed into the courtyard of the landlord's house to 
" destroy the door of the landlord's granary with 
hatchets, picks, shovels, etc. The landowner was still 
‘adamant and refused to comply with the demands of 
the masses. The furious masses at last smashed up the 
“door of the rice storage, forcing their way into it. 


At the time, the police about 15 ri away from the 
village received the news about the disturbance and 
“rushed to the scene. The policemen intimidated the 
demonstrators with pistols, and at last they shot down 
Ba young peasant. Over ten people were arrested. The 
‘masses broke up for a while. But soon they reassembl- 
ed in, and again raided the house of the landowner, 
forced into the granary and took the rice away. Thus, 
their struggle ended in victory. 

_ Comrade Bak Yung Soon also told us the story 
about the struggle waged in the village of Foodong, 
Kaikou. » 


- The masses of Foodong who rose up raided the 
storehouse of the Sa Company in Joongchunpyung. 
The storehouse of Sa Company was full of grain which 
had been taken from the peasants over many years 
under the pretext of so-called “relief rice” in provi- 
‘sion against lean year, flood, and other emergent 
“occasions. 


But no one had ever heard about the “relief grain’ 
being handed out to the peasants in distress. 
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The revolutionary masses forced into the storehouse 
and took the grain away shouting: ‘‘What's the 
sense of stocking grain in the storehouse when people 
are suffering from hunger? Let's have it on loan.” 


Thus, the Autumn riot and the subsequent spring 
famine uprising were righteous ones for the peasants 
who wanted to improve their conditions which had 
been aggravated to the extreme. The peasants had 
been groaning under all descriptions of exploitation 
and oppression by the Japanese imperialists, warlords 
of northeast China and feudal landlords. 

Having proclaimed ““Manchukuo” on March 1, 1932, 
the Japanese imperialists began suppressing the 
revolutionary masses in an  unprecedentedly brutal 
way. 

They not only mobilized all the armed police force 
from the eastern Manchurian area, but brought into 
action the troops of the 19th Division stationed in 
Ranam, North Hamkyung Province. The Japanese 
police and army troops besieged villages, machinegun- 
ned them, caught people who tried to escape, put 
them in their houses, poured petrol on the houses and 
burnt them down with people inside. They did not 
scruple to bayonet small children who crawled out of 
the fire, and brutally killed mothers who asked them 
for mercy on their sons. 

The Japanese imperialists killed people at random. 
In so doing, their credo was: “If we kill one hundred 
Koreans we can rest assured that there is at least one 
Communist among the victims. So, kill them without 
hesitation.” 

Under the conditions in which oppression by the 
Japanese imperialists was going from bad to worse 
and legal activities were subjected to suppression, the 
problem of an armed uprising against the murderous 
atrocities of the armed posed itself 
before the revolutionary masses as an acute one. This 
was the only way left for the Korean people. 

The alternative was whether to yield to the heinous 
Japanese occupationists and die in humiliation or rise 
up in arms and win victory. 

Under these circumstances Marshal Kim Il Sung 
organized the first anti-Japanese armed detachment 
in Antu, which started the Korean Communists on tne 
glorious task of organizing anti-Japanese armed units 
in many districts after the spring of 1932. 


reactionaries 


The paramount and most difficult task in organizing 
anti-Japanese armed detachments was to get arms. 
And so, Communists everywhere had to take arms 
from the enemy at the risk of their lives, which called 
for wit and boldness on their part. . 


Listening to the story narrated by Grandpa Li who 
once fought valorously in the district of Kaikou for the 
organization of anti-Japanese partisan units and secur- 
ing arms for those units in Holung county, we were 
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once again reminded of the intensity of the struggle 
for capturing arms. 


A man of strong build with broad face, granddad 
Li is still known as “Baikamtoo” (traditional headgear 
mede of hemp cloth for mourners), a nickname which 
he got after his attack on the Chuankou Police Station 
opposite Jongsung (a village in Korea) across the 
river. 


With the intention to capture arms of the police 
station granddad Li worked as a_ servant at an inn 
in Chuankou and, frequenting the station with his 
guest book, reconnoitred enemy's movements for three 
months. Thus he could obtain information about the 
number of detectives and thought police of the station, 
as well as the movements of gendarmes and police in 
. Jengsung. More, he came to know that the station was 
left almost unmanned during the night when ali of 
them went to guard the shore and that they gathered 
at lunch time everyday in a roorn for idle talk cr 
gambling. 

‘It was May 20, 1932 by the lunar calendar. In close 
connection with the Kaikou Party Committee, granddad 
Li worked out a plan to attack the Chuankou Police 
Staiion in broad daylight. 


The storming party consisted of four men with 
rifles, four with pistols and 10 red guards who had no 
arms. In anticipation of enemy's pursuit, they planned 
to lay an ambush on the road with the four riflemen, 
pest each red guard on sentry at important points and 
make the four with pistols directly storm the station. 


They found it difficult to 
Norookol by the highway, walking in the daytime with 


their rifles, so it was proposed to disguise tnemselves 


as a funeral cortege. The plan was that the leader and 
a few of the red guards should carry the rifles wrapped 


reach the entrance to 


“! have come from Chungmokdong. 


shipping our ancestors,” faltered granddad Li. 
“Then go and ask the police!” said the cook. 
Once inside, granddad Li tried to acquaint him- 
self with the interior of the office, pretending to look 
for a police. ‘ ; 


It was lunch time. As was expected, all of the police = 


were gathered on a kang (a room with heated floor), 
some of them gambling. Altogether 
policemen. Their guns were stacked against the wali. 
By ihe gambling party a policeman who seemed to 
have come from Jongsung across the river was chat- 
ting with one of the men. The former had a pistol 
with him. 


Granddad Li, with a view to making them more re- 


laxed and taking in the situation af a glance, turned 


his perplexed look toward a policeman and repeated 
the question he had asked the cook. 

“What? Want to kill a cow? No, you can kill a pig,” 
snapped the policeman bluntly. 


“A pig won't do. We are a rich family. We have 
to kill a cow to feast so many guests.” 


with a dagger. Dropping the dagger, the cook freed | 
his hand and ran out of the door. Granddad Li stoop-_ 


ed to pick up the dagger. Just then he saw one of ) ; 


police in the right corner of the kang reach for his 
gun. Granddad Li, leaving the dagger alone, fired his 
pistol at him. The police fell face downward from the 
kang. 


Granddad Li shouted: “Don't move! Just hand over 4 


some ten — 


Answering thus, 
granddad Li took out his pistol from under his waist 
belt and, at the same -+time, his left hand held up the 
wrist of the cook who was to strike him from behinaa 


| want to get 
a permission to kill a cow for the ceremony of wor- 


. 
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all your weapons. Then nothing wil! happen to you." 


He ordered ihe policeman from Jonsung to lay down — 
his revolver. The policeman obeyed. When one of the 
policemen jumped down from kang to escape, the old fy 
man fired at him. Then he shouted to the policemen — é 
on the kang: “Come down to the floor and lie flat!” 


and added that they would be saved if they bchaaaa a 


28 in the form of a corpse followed by granddad Li and 
the rest, in Baikamtoo and mourning dresses. 
Leaving Houtung at around 10 in the morning they 
walked along the highway. 


The riflemen and red guards were posted at im- 


€ portant points near Norookol, and the four men with 


pistols including granddad Li continued their walk to 
the police station at the distance of some five ri. 
It was prearranged that granddad Li should enter 


the police siation first and shout ‘Don't move!" then 


two of his comrades rush to his assistance, 
one posted on sentry outside. 


leaving 


Granddad Li in hemp mourning dress and wearing 
@ mourning hat, prefending to be a countryman, 
timidly turned his steps toward the main gate of the 
station. There was no sentry, apparently it was a 
lunch time. He was about to obtain entrance to the 


¥ station when a cook who had been cutling vegeta- 


bles by the gate asked him what he wanted. 


as they were jold. They all came down from kang ant 
lay flat on the floor. f 


A few minutes later granddad Li's comrades came 


in. After handing over to his comrades the captured 3 
arms, granddad Li turned round to go when one OL 
the policemen grabbed him by the foot. He fell, bul — 


he quickly tackled the policeman. The two srappl 
with each other. One of the granddad Li's comrac 
dashed to the scene levelling a gun at the police 
Granddad Li asked him to wait end he himself gave 
the policeman a fatal blow on the head. 4 


Then granddad Li, together with his comrades, ! 
the police station, carrying their booty—arms 4 
police uniforms and caps. 
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Tne uniforms and caps were needed for their future 
activities. 

They hurried to Norookol to avoid the 
possible chase of the mounted police from Jongsung 
on the other side of the river. In Norookol, they 
joined the riflemen’s group and Red Guard 
members and, together with them, left for the moun- 

tain. 

In this raid of the police station, they captured 
eight rifles, one revolver, police uniforms, caps, and 
sabres. 

Granddad Li, we learned, joined on 4-5 occasions 

storming party for capturing arms. 

In this way, in all districts of Holung county, in dit- 
ferent parts throughout northeast China, Korean Com- 
munists carried out daring feats to capture arms, risk- 
ing iheir lives. The arms thus obtained were used to 
equip the anti-Japanese partisan units formed in every 
county. The partisan unit of Holung county was form- 
ed in the spring of 1932 with the captured arms as 
the groundwork. In the early days, more than half of 
the members of the partisan unit of Holung county 
were armed with such primitive weapons as spears 
and caggers. 

One is struck with admiration when he recalls the 
fighting spirit of the revolutionary fighters and masses 
in those days who with only spears and daggers fought 
against the enemy equipped with machine-guns and 
other modern type weapons. They carried on sangu- 
inary struggles in defiance of the enemy's brutality. 
They had fo part with their families and their 
lives were in constant danger. But they were all 
firmiy determined to go through any and all difficul- 
ties for the country's liberation, the aspiration of the 
_ Koreans who were suffering under the cruel oppres- 


sion, for the victory of the revolution. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Kwangjoo 
Students 


Movement 


Y OUNG people of Korea too have added to — 
the history of Korea many a page of vali- 
ant revolutionary, patriotic struggles against for- 
eign imperialist aggressors. 4; 
The Kwangjoo students’ incident, a fight that — 
started in Kwangjoo on November 3, 1929 against — 
Japanese colonial rule, spread all over the coun- a 
try instantly. Indeed this movement sparked by 
the youths in Kwangjoo was closely linked with e 
the heightening Korean people’s struggle around — is 
the end of the 20’s and the beginning of the 30’s — 
for national liberation from Japanese domination. | 
It was in 1910 that the Japanese mera 
occupied Korea to make it a stepping stone to ag- 
gression on the Continent. They installed a rigid a4 
colonial rule in Korea to oppress and plunder the _ 
Korean people, to chain them in ignorance and 
slavery. # ny 
Under the Japanese rule, the Korean people 
only knew misfortune and hardship. Exploitation — 
and oppression were beyond imagination, anda 
their sufferings were unbearable. As a result, na- 
tional and class contradictions were further ag: 
gravated in the country. 


The October Revolution in Russia and ihe So- 
viet People’s achievements in socialist construc- ze". 
tion inspired the Korean people greatly. Marxism- 
Leninism began to make its way among the broad > 
sections of the Korean people and workers’ and 
peasants’ movements became intensified. £ 
The Japanese imperialists in the throes of eco- | 
nomic depression attempted in 1929 to seek a 


way out through the intensified colonial plunder as 


and invasion of the Continent. The Korean people 
were made victims of the worst Japanese fascist a 
oppression and _ merciless exploitation, Though | 
most ruthiess they were, the Japanese imperialists 4 
could not smother the workers’ and _ peasants’ wit 
movements in Korea. They only became stronger. __ 
In January 1929, a general strike took place 
in Wonsan with the walkout of the Moonpyung 
Petroleum Company workers as the fuse; then a 
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April workers of the Taejon Koonshi Silk Mil! 


_ struck; demonstrations were held in all parts of 
the country in honour of May Day; in June some 
te 1,000 mountain tillers of Kapsan County, Sout 

- Hamkyung Province, fought the Japanese police; 


in November the protracted tenancy dispute in the 
Boori Farm became worse. This list is but part of 
the struggles which grew in intensity and scope. 

Influenced by the surging workers’ and peas 
ants’ struggle, the students’ movement against 
Japanese imperialism also developed rapidly. Des- 
pite the Japanese imperialists’ fascist suppression. 
large numbers of secret study circles of Marxism- 
Leninism and students’ associations were organized 
in schools and students’ strikes became more fre- 


. quent against the Japanese imperialist colonial 
a rule and the enslavement educational system. 
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_ On October 30, 1929, in a train on the Kwang- 
_ joo-Rajoo line, some Japanese middle schoolboys 
insuited Korean girls who were on their way to 
school. 

This incident aroused the indignation of the 


a Korean students on the train, and ied to an out- 


burst of the suppressed resentment of the Korean 
students over Japanese imperialism and its colo- 


nial enslavement educational policy. 
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- sanguinary 
_ nese schoolboys and their protector, the Japanese 
_ police. Korean students, 
and destroyed printing machines of the ‘“‘Kwang- 


On November 3, guided by Communists, the 
entire student body in the city of Kwangjoo in- 


cluding that of the Kwangjoo Higher Common 


‘“ 
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School (a middle school) went on strike. Thus a 
struggle was started against Japa- 
boys and girls, raided 
joo Daily,’ the paper which, of course it was 
made a faise report on the matter. 
The frightened Japanese imperialists took what 


they called reprisals. They arrested a great num- 
_ ber of Korean students. Many were expelled from 


ig Re eticol, But they could not quell the angry Korean 


another 
gatherings were held where students poured oui 


_ students. 
On November 11, thousands of students staged 
anti-Japanese demonstration. Street 


ardent words. Numerous handbills were distribut- 
ed. The popular masses were called upon to rise 
up against Japanese imperialism. 

“Down with Japanese imperialism!’ 

“Abolish the colonial enslavement educational 


> system!” 


“Release at once the arrested!” 
“We demand freedom of speech, the press and 


__association!”’ 


These were some of their slogans. Broad sec- 


i. tions of the Kwangjoo citizens including the work- 


_irg people, peasants from the neighbouring vil- 


‘reached 200, and that of students over 


lages and even primary school children joined thea 
struggle. 
As the report of the 


students’ str uggle in 


Kwangjoo spread, all the patriotic Korean youths 


and students throughout the country rose. 
The anti-Japanese struggle launched by the 
students in Kwangjoo ignited the smouldering anti- 
Japanese sentiments of the patriotic Korean youth 
and students, and flames of tne struggle swept 


the whole country. Organizations for supporting © 


the Kwangjoo students’ movement were formed 
all over the country, and in Seoul at the initiative 
of the Korean Communists a committee was or- 
ganized to guide the struggle. 

‘In Seoul, Pyongyang, Shinuijoo, Kaesong, Pu- 
san, Taegu, Jinjoo, Chungjoo, Hamheung, in all 
major cities and towns, students waged fierce 
struggles against Japanese imperialism. Collisions 


took place at many places between students and © 


the police. For six months the nation-wide struggle 
continued. Even according to the doctored figures, 


the number of schools involved in the movemeni — 


Workers, peasanis and all patriotic people came 
out in support of the students’ struggle. Support 
came from the progressive students of China and 
Japan. 
However, 
Japanese rulers, 
ganizational 
Party. 


because it did not have the or- 
leadership of a Marxist-Leninist 


60,000. 


this struggle was put down by the — 


Yet, the Kwangjoo students’ movement revealed 


to the full the surging patriotic, 


it deait a telling blow at the Japanese imperialists. 
This movement gave 


enemy. The liberation 
struggle of 
stage of revolutionary 
genuine Marxist-Leninist 
leadership came into being when the Korean Com- 
munists led by Comrade Kim I] Sung stood in 
the van of the Korean national liberation move- 
ment in the 30’s. 
Comrade Kim Il] Sung 
arms, basing themselves on the Marxist-Leninis 
strategy and tactics, pushed up the Korean peo- 
ple’s national liberation 
stage and illumined the path for the Korean peo- 
ple to take for the national liberation by waging 
the heroic armed struggle against Japanese in 
perialists. The progressive students, along with 


anti-Japanese nationai 


upsurge, demanding a 


the Korean people entered a new 


Lg 
a 
and his comrades-in 4 
b 
t 
. 


struggle to a higher 


revolutionary 
spirit of the Korean youths and students. Indeed = 


our youths and students 
a precious lesson. It taught them that the leader- — is 
ship of a Marxist-Leninist Party and close ties 
with the revolutionary workers and peasants are 
a requisite to victory in the struggle against the 


leadership. .And such 


s 
$ 
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workers and peasants, joined the ranks of the 
anti-Japanese armed _ partisans led. by Comrade 
Kim [1 Sung. And inspired by the anti-Japanese 
armed struggle the movement of workers, peas- 
ants and students at home gained in strength and 
scope. 


_ Everything that the Korean youths and students 
hoped and fought for in the grim years of Japa- 
nese rule has now been materialized in full in 
ihe northern part of the Republic under the 
leadership of the Workers’ Party of Korea tha* 
has inherited the brilliant revolutionary traditions 
of the anti-Japanese armed struggle. 


After the country’s liberation, the colonial ei- 
slavement educational system was done away with 
in North Korea. A compulsory primary educa- 
tional system was put into effect in 1956; and a 
compulsory middle school education in 1958. Now 
preparations are being made for nine-year uni- 
versa: technical €ducation, which will come into 


pular uprisings in April last year in demand of ‘Bev 


new system, a new government and freedom and 
democracy. The regime of traitorous Syngman 
Rhee was overthrown. But 


this fruit of their ) 


sanguinary struggle was seized by a new batch - 


of U.S. stooges. Under the medieval oppression, 


the South Korean youths are being forced to be- as . 


come U.S. cannon fodder. f 


The source of misfortune of the South Korean- 
youths and students lies in the U.S. occupation 


of South Korea and the national split. 
But no gun of the U.S. 


volutionary tradition of the Korean people. The 
heart of 


democracy. 


What the Korean youths and students fought for 


imperialists will stop 
the Korean people’s aspiration for the country’s — 
unification. Nor can it wipe out the patriotic, re-_ 


eae 


every Korean is burning with hatred — 
against U.S. imperialism and is full of patriotism 
for the country’s peaceful unification, freedom, and 


some 30 years ago in Kwangjoo is yet to be re- oe 
alized in South Korea. In place of the Japanese im ye 
perialists, the U.S. imperialists are lording it over y 
South Korea. Patriotic youths and students of a 


effect during the Seven-Year Plan period. 
Today North Korea has more than 8,000 

schools at al! levels including 78 institutions of 

higher learning with a total enrollment oi 


2,530,000 students, about one fourth of the po- 
-pulation. Education is free and students of the 
higher institutions are granted state stipends. In- 
deed their life is happy and fuil of hope for the 
brighter morrow. 


South Korea are thrown into jail and murdered by © 
the U.S. imperialists and their hirelings. Y 


That is why the youths and students of South 


Korea have determinedly risen up against U.S. 
imperialism, 


the enemy of the human race, and — 


for knowiedge and academic freedom. Only by 

But the picture is quite different in South Ko- forcing the U.S. army to withdraw from Soa 
rea under U.S. occupation. People are suffering Korea, they can realize their wish—the country’s — 
from extreme poverty and starvation. Unheard-of peaceful unification. That is why they are waging a 
oppressio;i and exploitation are their lot and the a hard struggle. j 
South Korean youths deprived of opportunity to The entire Korean people are united in their 
iearn wander about the streets. aspiration and struggle and they will achieve the 
country’s peaceful unification without fail. Then 
the South Korean youths and students like pe BP 
brothers and_ sisters in the 


Inspired greatly by the achievements of the 


socialist construc- 
South Ko- 
lead in the po- 


North Korean 
tion and_ their 
rean students 


people in 
happy life, the 
took the 


. 
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A friendship football game played 
at the Moranbong Stadium on Oc- 


tober 3, 1960, between the Ko- 
rean “February 8" Team end the 
Soviet “Krylya Sovietov’’ Team. 


[' was at the First World Youth 
and Students Festival neld in 
1947 in Prague that tie Korean 
youths appeared for the first time 
in the history of the country in the 
international arena as _ Koreans. 


Young athletes of Korea scored 
much success in football and baskef- 
ball games. 

Then in 1956, when the country 


was in the midst of post-war reha- 
bilitation affer the U.S.-launched 
war, our woman volleyball team 
went to Paris to take part in the 
world women's volleyball cham- 


_ pionship. Our team beat the U.S. 


team, which boasted itself of beiig 
a “strong team.” Our girls also de- 


feated teams from the countries 
such as Turkey, Belgium and Aus- 
tria. 

One year after the Paris world 


championship, our athletes partici- 
pated in the Third Friendly Youth 
Games played in Moscow simul- 
taneously with the 6th World Youth 
and Students’ Festival, where they 
wen 21 medals, 5 gold medals ii- 
cluded. 

At the Moscow shooting cham- 
pionship in August, 1958 our crack 
shots defeated the U.S. and British 
teams in the team events of army 
rifle sharp shooting to win third 


50 


on the World 


Scene 


place. Our sharp shooters brought 
back 13 gold, silver and bronze 
medals at the competitions for the 
badges of world marksmen. 

The ever-improving skill of Ko- 
rean athletes was fully exhibited at 
injernational games during the past 
few years. Particularly in  foot- 


ball, our teams playea matches 
with teams of the Soviet Union, 
China, Czechoslovakia, | Rumania, 


end Jraq with good results. 

Last year Shin Keum Dan, Master 
of Sports, went to Moscow to com- 
pete in the Znamensky Brothers 
Memorial Meet. She broke the 
world record in the women's 800 
m. race. And again in October 
1960, at the Korean-Chinese-Mon- 
golian Friendly Field and Track 
Meet, she set a new record in the 


400 m. run. Her timing. was 53 
second. (The world record was 
53.4 second.) She thus broke the 


world records on two occasions in 


>a year. 


At the sports meet which opened 
on May Day last, she again im- 
proved her own records, Her time 
for the 800 m. was 2 min. 1.2 sec., 
bettering her own record by 3.1 
sec. And in the 400 m. race she 
clocked 52.1 sec., shortening the 
old record by 0.9 sec. 


This year again at the Znamensky 
Brothers Memorial Meet held on 
July 1 and 2 in Moscow Shin Keum 
Dan defeated strong rivals from 24 
countries in both 400 m. and 800 
m. events. Her performance was so 


Korea’s Sportsmen 


that some foreign sports 
“the incarnatioa 


amazing 
writers called her 
of strength.” 
Though its history is a short one 
gymnastics too has registered rapid 
progress in our country. In the first 
army gymnastic championship of the 
socialist countries held in Germany 
last year, a Korean gymnast Han 
joon took first place in horizontal 
after defeating the 


bar exercises 

world famous veterans including 21 — 
Olympic champions. And _ in the 
feam events Korea was placed 


second. Again Han Joon won first 
place in the friendly army gymnas- 
tic championship, which took place 
in Moscow in July this year, the 


score being 950 in tie regular 
parallel bars event. In the total 
points for parallel bars he was 


rated second. Another Korean gym- 
nast Jo Jung Yul figured well in 
parallel bars and in other events. 

At the Moscow world weighit- 
lifting contest of this March Pak 
Chang Man (60 kg. class) was plaec- 


ed third obtaining the third highest 


points in all the three events while — 


Ree Heung Chun (56 kg, class) 


chalked up the highest points in the — 


snatch. 
Notable progress has been scored 


ing. Our boxers did well on two 


# 
rk. 
also in basketball, cycling and ae P 
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occasions in the friendship matches” 


held in July this year in Pyongyang : 
+g 


with the boxing team from Czecho- 
slovakia. . 
All these achievements are an 
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eloquent proof of the fact that our 
country is heading towards a high- 


er eminence in sports, foo. And 
; everything is attributable to the 
correct policy of the Party on 


physical culture. 


The Party has consistently adhered 
to the line of popularizing sports 
among the masses. In 1947 there 
were some 4,000 sport organiza- 
- ticns throughout the country em- 
bracing 180,000 members, but as 
of the end of 1960 the figure stood 
13,000 with 2,500,000. 


The number of people taking part 
in. the sports activities keeps in- 
creasing every year. Consequently, 
more and more people pass the 
physical test. Compared with 1956, 
last year the number of people who 
were qualified in the test increased 
350 per ceni. 

In our country, every condition is 
provided for the people io display 
their skill and ability to the fullest 


at over 


extent including in the field of 
sports. Regular national athletic 
meets are held twice every five 
years. On these occasions the 


Premier's prizes are given to those, 
individuals and groups, who dis- 
tinguish themselves with outstand- 
ing records. Of course, every year 
several athletic meeis, by groups 
or by respective fields, are held. 
Last year alone some 1,312,006 


people took part in the national, 
provincial, city or county contests 
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in various events. Many promising 
young athletes have appeared frora 
among workers, peasants, students 
and armymen. Shin Keum Dan ts 
one of them. Until a few years ego 


she was a turner. 
—~ 
The governmert has been direct- 


ing much attention fo training sports 
cadres and promising young sports 
talent. In our country there are one 
physical training insiitute and two 
regular sports schools. Besides, 
each province has a physical cadres 
training centre. Also there are cor- 
responding courses and other train- 
ing programmes. Thus every year 4 
great number of physical cadres are 
turned out or re-educated. 


Altogether some 28,0G0 young 
people and children are studying at 
150 sports schools throughout the 
country. The state provides every- 
thing for these young trainees, the 
future athletic champions. In every 
province and in some important 
areas there are clubs of different 
sorts for physical training, such as 
shooting, sailing, telegraphy, truck 
and tractor driving and aviation 
clubs. Pupils of the sports schools 
are doing well in their training, 
often they equal or surpass national 
records. 

Many of the couniry’s athletic 
champions are graduates of these 
sports schools. Take the Pyongyang 
football team for instance. Seventy 


A bout of 
Czechoslovakia 


2 In 1961 


Korea- 
friend- 
ship boxing match held 
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per cent of them came from sports 
schools. 

In our country every factory, 
enterprise, office, and school main- 
Sains various sports teams, and these 
feams are divided into three groups 
according to the standard of tech- 
nic and skill. Every day after the 
regular day's work these teams have 
two hours of physical training. More- 
over, the state pays all the expenses 
for the sports activities. 

In our country, sports is closely 
conrected with productive labour. 
Various forms of competition are 
a good way of combining sport 
with production activities. These 
competitions, called production 
competitions, tend to increase labour 
productivity and develop physical 
strength of broad sections of work- 
ing people who take part in them. 

Splendid success scored by our 
athletes is also attributable to the 
well provided material conditions 
and hard training. Our country has 
sports strictures of various 
including the Moranbong 


Pyongyang equipped 


many 
kinds, 
Stadium in 


Korean woman athlete Shin Keum 
Dan crossing the finishing line first 
in the 100 metre race at the Korea- 
China-Mongolia | friendship metch 


held at the. Moranbong Stadium 
in Pyongyang, Korea, on October 
23, 1960 
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with modern facilities. Sport goocis cations. 
are produced in large quantities at 
home. Then physical science insti- 
jute and = special hospitals have 
been set up. Besides, for the sports- 


men there are many kinds of publi- 


Good coaching and hard 
training are of utmost importance 
in improving the skill and technic ° 
Our athletes are 
doing their best to achieve greater 
successes. They are studying their 


of our athletes. 


experiences and technic they have 
acquired hitherto in the international 
games. It is reasonable, therefore, 
to expect still more, much more, 
from our athletes in the future in-_ 


2. 
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ternational games. 
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Note of A South Korean Surgeon 


~~. eae e ——___~ 


{The following is a translation of an article 
which appeared in the June 1961 issue of the 
South Korean magazine “Sasangkye” under the 
title “A call for a doctor.”—Ed.} 


NE morning a car was sent for a doctor by 

President Kim, an old patient of my hospital. 
j Frankly {| felt it was lucky for me to have such 
_ regular patients as President Kim who could send their 
Private cars for doctors, particularly at times like these. 
To ke sure, there were many cases. But it seems every 
patient is as poor as a church mouse. | had to treat 
them for future payment and my pockets have become 

as empty as theirs. 

Soon the car arrived at President Kim's fine mansion 
on the quiet hilltop near D hot-spring. We drove in 
through the impressive front gate. An expertly landscap- 
ed, spacious garden with evergreens and flowers of 

every hue was bathing in the sunlight. The whole thing 
looked like a bright skirt of a dolled-up girl. 

a President Kim was reading the morning papers 
sipping coffee in the drawing-room facing the garden. 

On seeing me, he hoisted his none too delicate frame 

heavily from his seat to receive me. After a warm hand 

shake, | asked him: 

“Is the Madame ailing?” 

Mrs. Kim has been under my care for a long time 

for neuralgia, and seeing the husband sitting comfor- 
_tably in the drawing-room, | thought | was sent for 
the wife. Instead of answering me, the President called 
the housemaid and ordered: 

“Bring Mary in here quickly.” 

After a moment, she came with a big pointer, |! 
must say it was a fine looking, white-and-black 
English pointer. 

i But it kept sneezing and coughing, its eyes were 
watery. 
_-—-—s Seeing the dog, President Kim told me: “It seems it 
got ill while | was away. | was in Seoul a few days. 
ae He added: ‘'For the past few days she would not eat 
_____ though | gave her her favourite dishes. | am quite sure 
something wrong with it. | paid 700,000 whan for the 
dog, and | don't want anything to happen to it. | don't 
_ care about the expenses; please do everything for the 
dog.” Fi 

| was a_ liitle dumbfounded. For some 20 years 

since | opened this hospital | had treated many a 

case, but | never had a dog for a patient. Knowing 

that President Kim knew a_ physician and a veteri- 

narian were quite different, | told him that | knew 

_ nothing about dog ailments, so he should get a veteri- 
Marian. 

a “I'm sorry, doc., but where could ! find a good 

--__—s veterinarian in Pusan? Moreover, ordinary veterinarians 

— would kill the dog. | can tell from the symptoms Mary 


is suffering from distemper. So please give her some 
highly effective antibiotic medicines that you use for 
your patients. It isn't an ordinary dog, so | think only 
expensive medicines that are made fer human beings 
will work. That is why | sent for you. Please do — 
everything for it.” 


| thought President Kim's words sounded quite 
reasonable. After all the dog grew up under better 
conditions than most men. I'm sure it ate better food 
than most people do. So, | should treat it! But the x 
trouble is that | had never treated a dog or any other 
animal than human beings. But | could not offend the 
dog's master by flat “No!” | said: ex 

“There is a veterinarian near our hospital. | will take 
the dog there and will ask for his advice. I'm sure we 
can find the best thing for it. President Kim's jeep took 
me with the sick dog to Veterinarian H. who runs a 
veterinarian hospital near mine and with whom | had 
a IHtle acquaintance. He is a young chap. > 

When | got to the veterinary hospital, | found the 
doctor was in the midst of an operation. 

Being a surgeon myself | have operated on a good ; 
many people, but | had never seen domestic animals | 
under the knife. Filled by curiosity, | stole up to the 
veterinary lest | should disturb him. {| wanted to 
observe an operation on an animal. : 

But what | saw staggered me. No dog or a cat 
was on the wooden operating table. It was a shabbily — 
clad middle-aged woman! Her face was distorted from 
pain. He was operating on her breast. f 

| recoiled from the “horrible” sight. 

Sensing someone's presence Veterinarian H turned a 
around. When he noticed me, he seemed he was ina 
such dismay that he did not know what to do. He 
acted as if he had been caughtedoing something that 3 
he should not be doing. om 

“Ah, it's you, Doctor Pak! what brings you here?.. 
| know you're wondering. Lately a great number of | 
people come to me asking for treatment. They should 
have gone to regular hospitals, but they couldn't, — 
because they have no money. | know | should not be — 
doing this." e 

| knew | had to say something to the veterinarian 
but somehow | could think of no proper words. A 
sense of shame shot through my heart. Is 

Could | still be satisfied with myself in this society | 
full of contradictions? ea. 

Here | was with an ailing dog, |, an M.D. who is 4 
supposed to be “humanitarian.” And a veterinarian 
must operate on a mastitis case! a) 

| felt sick and | left the veterinarian hospital in a 
hurry after | told him why | was there. | left the 
dog with him. My heart contracted. eg 

The face of the woman on the veterinarian's operat- 
ing-table distorted with pain haunted me. And her 
groans still rang in my ears! | — 
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Korea Marching Forward on the Chullima 


Rasjid St. Radja Emas 


A couple of months ago in Indonesia | met the 
Korean delegation to the Asia-Africa People’s Soli- 


darity Conference, which was held in Bandung. We 
talkea about the industrial and agricultural develon- 
ments in Korea. 


Then one of the delegates told me about an old 


Korean saying: “Seeing once is more valuable than 
hearing a hundred times.” 


Now after a three-weeks stay in Korea, visiting 
factories and co-operatives and travelling through 


the countryside by car and by train, | fully under- 


stand the significance of that saying. You may have 
heard and read much about Korea, about the rapia 
progress of industrial and agricultural developments of 
Korea, about the abundance of electricity that it reach- 


es even the peasants’ houses in remote places. How- 


ever, when you visit factories and co-ops, by driving 
4 through the countryside and going to remote areas, 


you cannot but be amazed at the great achievements 


the Korean people have made in so short a time. 


—_— 
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"Seeing is believing," runs an old saying and only 
by seeing will one believe what he have heard and 
read. What | saw in Korea during those three weeks 
convinced me once again that with strong will and 
great fighting-spirit and, most important of all, if a 
good leadership is available, one can achieve some- 
thing so great that is almost impossible to imagine. 

Under the correct guidance of the Workers’ Party 


of Korea, under the leadership of Premier Kim II Sung, 


the respected and beloved leader of ihe people, the 
Korean people performed miracles in building up @ 
new country, a new Korea, in a land bombed our 
by the imperialists during the war. 

When we came to Pyongyang, we found a grand, 
modern city, with wide roads and boulevards, new 
modern bridges across the river. We saw tall modern 
buildings, flats for the workers. Seeing all this one 
could not help wondering if there was really a severe 


war a few years ago. Then Pyongyang suffered great- 


ly. Pyongyang was completely destroyed by bombing. 
But now the city has risen literally from ruins and 
ashes. 

On our first day we had a ride around the city. We 


went up to the Eulmildai Pavilion on Moranbong Hill, 


| 
| 
{ 
i 
| 
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' from where we could get a general view of the city. 


We visited the big outdoor theatre ait the foot of the 
Moranbong Hill. Then the stadium which can seat more 
than 70,000 people. From Moranbong Hill we were 


also shown an area formerly a wasteland. But now a 
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cluster of new buildings, factories and flats for the 
workers stand there. 


Ne matter what project we visited, we were always — 


impressed by the short time required to construct ‘t. 
We were told that during the war not one factory 
in this country was left intact. 

Take the Hwanghai Iron Works for instance. We 
were told that more than 18,000 bombs had been 


dropped on the works and the factory suffered severe © 


damage. The blast furnace was 90 per cent destroyed 


and even specialists of advanced countries said that 


it would take at least 3 to 4 years to build the blast 


furnace. But with the spirit and swiftness of the Chulli-- 


ma and inspired by the guidance and instructions on 
the spot given by their beloved leader Premier 
Kim I] Sung, the workers and technicians of the Hwang- 
hai tron Works rebuilt in less than a year the blast 
furnace with an annual capacity of 250,000 tons, be- 
sides a coke oven with the annual capacity of 300,009 
tons. 

However, such incredible achievements are not 
limited to the workers of the Hwanghai Iron Works, 
but to all, no matter which projects we visited. Work- 
ers, sometimes by gambling with their lives, did im- 
possible things for upbuilding their factories 
other enterprises. 


During the war against the U.S. imperialists, many — 


workers of the Hichun Machine-too! factory gave 
their lives for guarding and transporting the ma- 
chines to the factory from the station in the rain of 
enemy bombs. 

The same patriotism was exhibited also at the Won- 


san Railway Factory, when they had to evacuate the 
factory and build a factory in the mountains to main-— 


tain production. To protect the machines from the 
enemy bombing the workers of the Wonsan Railway 
Factory carried machine parts on their own backs to 
the mountain. 

The story is the same with the workers of the Ryong- 
sung Machine-building Factory in Hamheung. They 
carried the machine parts on their backs to the moun- 
tain. 

And speaking about the Chullima spirit, we must 
not forget the achievements of the Ryongsung Ma- 
chine-building Factory which turned out a 3,000-tor 
press, a 4,000 h.p. gas press and above all the manu- 
facturing of the 8-metre turning lathe, a machine thai 
even in advanced countries is very difficult to obtain. 

And that is not all. The Heungnam Fertilizer Fac- 


and © 


fory, the Vinyl-chloride Factory, the Vinalon Factory—~ 
great achievements of the Korean people—impressed 
us immensely. 

In the ammonium-nitrate shop we saw the valuable 
ammeonium-nitrate fertilizer, made from air, water and 
electricity, pouring down from above and piling up 
in huge white heaps. It was a very grand sight, es- 
pecially for us Indonesians, who still have fo import 
thousands of tons of chemical fertilizer every year. 

We were told that only a few advanced countries 
produce vinyl-chloride and vinalon. 

Not only tne industrial fields alone, but the agri- 
cultural progress too is leaping forward at the Chulli- 
ma speed. In August 1958 the co-operativization of 
agriculture, a socialist transformation of agriculture, 
was completed. The upsurge of agricultural develop- 
ment due to the three principal factors, irrigation, elec- 
trification and mechanization, was very impressive. The 


Korean Postage Stamps Office is- 
sued the following stamps: 
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first two factors, electrification and irrigation, have been 
completed and mechanization is now being introduc- 
ed eat every co-op. And when the mechanization of 
farming is completed agricultural development will 
leap ahead at a quickened tempo. 

In conclusion | wish to express my heartiest thanks 
to the Korea-Indonesia Friendship Society of Korea, 
by whose invitation | have had this opportunity to 
visit this country. | hope, with all my heart, that the 
peaceful unification of Korea will be attained in the 
near future. 

| firmly believe that the Korean people will gain 
fina! victory in their struggle for the couniry’s unifi- 
cation, and all the peace-loving people over the 
world will support that struggle. 

Long live the friendship between the Korean peo- 
ple and Indonesian people! 

Long live worid-peace! 


Pyongyang 
August 19, 1961 
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COMMEMORATIVES OF VINALON ®!& Shows the 
FACTORY 


In May this year construction of 
the world’s biggest vinalon factory 
was completed in our country. The 
construction of the factory is the 
fruit of the policy of the Workers’ 
Party of Korea on the promotion 
of the people’s well-being. The fac- 
tory is mechanized and automated. 
The annual capacity is 20,000 tons 
and it will be 30,060 tons in the 
not very distant future. 

The construction of the vinalon 
factory is of tremendous significance 
for the development of our chemi- 
cal industry and demonstrates no} 
only the might of our heavy indus- 
try but also the inexhaustible ener- 
gy and resourcefulness of our 
working class which is today dash- 
ing on Chullima along the road of 
socialism and communism. 

To commemorate the cccasion the 


the integrated 


rn 


saponification shop. 


Siamp 4, 5 jun, yellow and earth 
color, the aldehide shop. 


Stamp 2, 10 jun, yellow and blue, 


The four stamps measure 34X24 
mm. Perf. Offset. 


Anything in this issue may be reprinted with due acknowledgement 
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KOREA TODAY 


THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


KOR EA TODAY reports on the life of the 


Korean people, on their achievements in 
state construction, in industry, agriculture, 


culture and science 


KOREA TODAY tells of Korea’s part- 


icipation in the movement of peace, fri- 


endship, and co-operation among peoples 


KOREA TO DAY brings you Korea 's 


view on major international problems and 


acquaints you with Korea’s foreign policy. 


IT CAN BE OBTAINED FROM: 


KUKZE SEDJOM 


Pyongyang 


Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 


